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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 
[From July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921] 


I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In an effort to settle the vexing nationalistic and imperialistic prob- 
lems which have arisen in connection with the peace treaties, the 
series of Allied conferences inaugurated last year (cf. last Recorp, p. 
II) were continued during the period under review. In Brussels, on 
July 2, the Allies tentatively agreed that the German indemnity should 
be $30,000,000,000 payable $750,000,000 annually for the first five years 
and $1,250,000,000 each year thereafter; it was expected that interest 
charges would double the total. No agreement was reached, however, 
as to the manner of distribution. Italy held out for twenty per cent 
and Rumania demanded a share which the Great Powers were un- 
willing to allow. Shortly afterwards the Allied premiers with their 
staffs and a German delegation headed by Chancellor Fehrenbach 
met in a conference at Spa, July 5-16, to discuss four important ques- 
tions, namely: German disarmament, punishment of war criminals, 
indemnities, and German coal deliveries. The first sessions were de- 
voted to disarmament. The Allies insisted that Germany comply with 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty providing for reduction of her 
army to 100,000 men. Chancellor Fehrenbach, after citing the dan- 
gers that beset the German Republic in the form of great industrial 
unrest and communist and monarchist disturbances, pleaded for an 
extension of time (fifteen months), which the Allies refused to grant. 
On July 9 a compromise was effected, the Germans agreeing to dis- 
solve the Sicherheitswehr and Einwohnerswehr, to cause the immediate 
surrender of concealed arms, to convert the Reichswehr into a small 
regular army, to abandon every form of compulsory military service, 
and to observe faithfully the other military and aviation clauses of 
the Treaty. The Allies consented to extend the time for reduction 
of the army to January 1 but demanded that the army should not 
exceed 150,000 men on October 1; they also gave permission to Ger- 
many to keep forces in the neutral zone and promised aid in prevent- 
ing arms from being smuggled in from the occupied area. As a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of this agreement the Allies reserved the 
right of military occupation of the Ruhr or other German territory. 
As to the trial of German war criminals, the German Minister of 
Justice, Karl Heinze, admitted that because of insufficient evidence 
little had been accomplished, and that in order to obtain the desired 
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results Allied codperation was necessary. After deliberation, permis- 
sion was given to Germany to send representatives to France and 
England for the purpose of collecting evidence. The last days of the 
session were taken up with problems of indemnity and coal deliv- 
eries. The German plan for indemnity was not accepted; it asked 
that the amount of reparation be fixed definitely and that annual, but 
not necessarily equal, payments extend over a period of thirty years. 
To enable Germany to meet her obligations, the plan proposed Allied 
aid in the form of food, fodder, fertilizers and raw materials. A de- 
tailed scheme for the establishment of an international syndicate to 
rebuild devastated France, the cost to be borne ultimately by Ger- 
many, was also set forth. The proposal concluded by stating Ger- 
many’s willingness to make deliveries of such materials as were pos- 
sible and requested credit therefor on her reparations account. The 
discussion on coal deliveries threatened to disrupt the conference; 
Germany’s claim that 1,100,000 tons per month was her utmost capacity 
was rejected by an Allied ultimatum demanding 2,000,000 tons per 
month. The German delegation, fearing an invasion of the Ruhr dis- 
trict, reluctantly yielded on July 16. By the terms of the protocol 
Germany undertook to deliver 6,000,000 tons of coal to the Allies by 
November 15; failing this, the Allies were to occupy the Ruhr or some 
other German territory. The coal was to be credited against repara- 
tions and five gold marks per ton was to be paid by the Allies for the 
purchase of food for the German miners. The Allies agreed to set 
up a mixed commission at Essen for the purpose of studying local 
conditions and to improve the food, clothing and housing of the 
miners; they also consented to a mixed commission, with German 
representation, to deal with the allotment of the coal output from 
Upper Silesia. On July 22 the German state presidents in conference 
decided to comply with the Spa agreement. In the meantime the 
Spa representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium 
and Portugal had apportioned the reparations as follows: France, 52 
per cent, British Empire 22 per cent, Italy 10 per cent, Belgium 8 per 
cent, Japan and Portugal % of one per cent each; the remaining 6% 
per cent to be reserved for Jugoslavia, Greece and Rumania. With 
Germany disposed of for the time being, the premiers turned their 
attention to the Turkish and Polish problems. Turkey objected to 
the treaty (cf. last Recorp, pp. 9-10) and sought modification of the 
clauses dealing with Thrace and Smyrna (cf. infra, p. 3). The Allies 
refused to alter the treaty and on July 17 gave the Ottoman author- 
ities, under threat of ejection from Europe, ten days in which to sign 
it. This period was further extended because of the serious differ- 
ences which had arisen between Greece and Italy over the disposition 
of Albania, Adalia and the islands of Dodecanese. In the summer of 
1919 Italy and Greece entered into a special convention defining their 
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aspirations with regard to the Balkans and the Orient. It was then 
agreed that if Greece did not realize her aspirations in Thrace or if 
Italy failed to acquire a mandate for the valley of the Meandro and 
Adalia, the convention would be void. When Greek troops crossed 
into Adalian territory, Italy, on July 22, denounced the convention; 
but a week later Greece expressed disapproval of the action of her 
troops and immediately the two governments arranged for a special 
military commission to delimit the Adalian boundary. They also en- 
tered into a second convention which designated the Dodecanese as 
Greek, with the exception of Castellorizzo and Rhodes, possession of 
which will be determined by a plebiscite at the expiration of 15 
years. This protocol, together with the Turkish treaty, was signed at 
Sévres on August 10. Serbia and the Hedjaz declined to sign, the 
former because she was required to pay a quota of the Turkish debt 
pertaining to territory awarded to her by the Treaty of Bucharest in 
1913; the latter because of the French mandate over Syria (cf. ifra, 
p. 7). Two factors of prime importance in connection with the 
Russo-Polish situation were considered at the Spa meeting, Allied 
trade with Russia and the Russo-Polish war (cf. infra, p. 85). Even 
before the conference assembled, the Soviet troops were pushing back 
the armies of the Polish Republic; the Poles in their despair officially 
appealed, July 6, to the Spa representatives for military assistance. 
In declining to give aid Mr. Lloyd George stated that four months 
previously the Poles had been warned by England against carrying 
on aggressive war with the Bolsheviki, and suggested that the best 
course for Poland now was to make peace. On July 11, however, 
after further diplomatic parley between the British and French pre- 
miers, the Allies, through the medium of Great Britain, dispatched a 
note to the Soviet government asking that it conclude an armistice 
with Poland subject to the condition that the Polish troops retire 
behind Poland’s legitimate boundaries. It further proposed that, fol- 
lowing the armistice, a conference of all the border states be held for 
the purpose of fixing boundaries. The note declared that should 
Russia refuse an armistice and attack the Poles within their proper 
boundaries, the Allies would then give Poland their assistance. The 
negative reply to this proposal, under date of July 18, was received 
too late for consideration at Spa. In the main it signified Russia’s 
desire to negotiate directly with the Poles and opposed a general 
conference on the ground that Moscow had already made peace with 
the smaller border states. Lord Curzon’s reply, July 20, stated that 
the Polish government had been urged by the Allies to initiate armis- 
tice negotiations; if Moscow refused and the Soviet armies continued 
their advance, the British government and its Allies would assume 
that it was the intention of the Soviet government to make war upon 
the Polish people, in which event the Allies promised their support 
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to Poland. Even more significant was Lord Curzon’s intimation that 
negotiations for resumption of trade between Russia and the British 
Empire would be held in abeyance until the Russo-Polish difficulty 
had been adjusted. Within a week Tchitcherin informed the British 
Foreign Office that the Soviet government was agreeable to a confer- 
ence, not between Russia and the border states, however, but be- 
tween Russia and the Great Powers, for the purpose of concluding a 
general peace. As a preliminary to such conference Moscow de- 
manded the surrender of General Wrangel, and to discuss this point 
the Allied premiers held a conference at Boulogne on July 27. Mil- 
lerand, refusing to be won over by Lloyd George, opposed the Tchi- 
tcherin plan and was disposed to agree to a conference if it were 
clearly understood that Poland, and Poland alone, should fill its 
agenda and that all the border states should participate in the discus- 
sion. Accordingly Great Britain forwarded a note to Moscow, incor- 
porating the objections of the French premier to Russia’s plan and 
expressing the opinion that if any conference were held the matter of 
Poland should be the first subject discussed.— Incidentally at the 
Boulogne conference a decision was reached whereby the Spa coal 
agreement (cf. supra, p. 2) was to be financed through the Repara- 
tions Commission. — Pending negotiations for an armistice between 
Russia and Poland, the Entente on July 30 advised Warsaw that the 
Allies would not permit Poland to accept any Soviet arrangement in- 
volving the complete or partial disarmament of Poland, a change in 
government dictated or brought about by the Soviets, acceptance of a 
boundary line less favorable than that originally drawn by the Peace 
Conference, or the use of Poland as a “ bridge” in any sense between 
Russia and Germany. The following day Moscow’s reply to Lloyd 
George’s Boulogne note was received. Though conciliatory in tone, 
it reviewed the Polish matter, charging the Poles with being respon- 
sible for the delay in the armistice negotiations, and indicated, by way 
of reply to certain Allied trade queries, that trade with Russia was an 
impossibility until the Soviet government was recognized. Additional 
correspondence between London and Moscow and numerous confer- 
ences between Lloyd George, Kamenev and Krassin resulted in a 
British ultimatum to the Soviet authorities to declare a ten-day truce 
with Poland. Moscow’s refusal to comply came as a serious blow to 
the British premier’s peace efforts and led directly to an Allied con- 
ference at Hythe (Lympne), August 9-10, at which a decision was 
reached to the effect that should the Russo-Polish negotiations then 
under way at Minsk fail, the Allies would at once adopt the follow- 
ing program (in the case of Great Britain to be subject to the ap- 
proval of Parliament): stringent economic blockade of Soviet Russia, 
aid to General Wrangel, and assistance to Poland in the shape of 
supplies, naval support, military advice and guidance; no Allied 
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troops, however, were to be sent to Poland. That Allied unanimity 
at Hythe was more superficial than real, and that France and Great 
Britain were quite at odds on the matter of Russian policy, was evi- 
denced by subsequent events. France on August 11, without consult- 
ing Great Britain, recognized General Wrangel; two days later, in 
a communication to the American State Department, she expressed 
agreement with the American note to Italy refusing to recognize the 
Soviet government (cf. infra, p. 90); at the same time she was rush- 
ing munitions, officers, and supplies to the hard-pressed Poles. When 
Sir Reginald Tower, High Commissioner of Danzig, in an effort to 
avoid serious trouble between the Germans and the Poles and in 
order to observe strict neutrality, in accordance with a resolution of 
the Assembly of the Free City, forbade transportation of these sup- 
plies through the city, France made a vigorous protest. Again on 
August 13 she expelled the two delegates of the British Labor 
Council of Action, Adamson and Gosling, who had been sent to confer 
with representatives of French labor in an attempt to prevent Allied 
war against the Soviets. This lack of harmony between the two gov- 
ernments was again clearly demonstrated in their advice to Warsaw 
relative to the Soviet peace proposals transmitted on August Io to 
Poland through London. Moscow, while recognizing Poland’s inde- 
pendence, demanded the reduction of the Polish army to 60,000, the 
prohibition of war imports, the Curzon line as the eastern Polish 
boundary, and free transit through Polish territory. France advised 
refusal of the offer and continuation of war; Britain, while making no 
suggestion that the Poles should not seek a modification of the pro- 
posals, warned Poland that it must not expect British military aid to 
better the Soviet terms. Anglo-French relations, strained as they 
were, soon began to improve. By August 20 the Poles were on the 
offensive (cf. infra, p. 85); France had agreed to withhold sending 
troops to the aid of Wrangel and the Moscow government, by amend- 
ing its original peace terms so as to make sovietization of Poland 
practically compulsory, had offended Great Britain. To improve the 
situation further the British and Italian premiers, in conference at 
Lucerne, August 23, adopted proposals to be submitted to France 
calling for Allied action to secure Poland her full rights under the 
Versailles Treaty; at the same time they agreed that until Moscow 
abandoned her intention of imposing Bolshevism upon Poland by 
force they would neither acknowledge nor deal with Soviet Russia. 
This step, most agreeable to France, was supplemented the following 
day by a quasi-ultimatum from London to Moscow charging the 
latter with bad faith and giving it, under threat of complete severance 
of British-Bolshevist relations, until August 27 to withdraw those 
provisions of its peace terms so humiliating to Poland. In acqui- 
escing, the Soviet authorities left the door open for further trade 
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negotiations with the British government. It was not until October 
12 that a Russo-Polish armistice was concluded; the treaty of peace 
was signed on March 18.—On February 19 a defensive alliance be- 
tween Poland and France was concluded; mutual approval of policies 
affecting Continental and particularly Eastern Europe, as well as 
mutual assistance in economic reconstruction, were provided for by 
the treaty. — Another attempt to strengthen Allied amity was made 
by M. Millerand and Signor Giolitti in a conference at Aix-les-Bains, 
September 13-14, where not only Franco-Italian relations but the gen- 
eral European situation was discussed. This resulted in a substantial 
agreement to the effect that real world peace could come only through 
the harmonious concert of Italy, France and Great Britain together 
with the equitable and sincere fulfilment of the various treaties which 
ended the World War. On the questions of policy toward Soviet 
Russia and admission of Germany to the League of Nations, the 
Italian premier failed to win Millerand over to the Lloyd George 
point of view.—By warmly supporting Poland, by reaching an ami- 
cable understanding with Italy, by recognizing Wrangel and by re- 
fusing to accept the British point of view toward Russia, Millerand 
adhered to the policy, so consistently followed since the Great War, 
of making France supreme upon the Continent. It was to this end 
that in July a defensive alliance between France and Belgium was 
negotiated, the latter reserving the right to remain neutral in all dis- 
putes between France and other nations respecting French colonial 
possessions. — Both France and Italy took more than a passing in- 
terest in the formation of “ The Little Entente”, a defensive alliance 
entered into between Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia on August 14 
and adhered to by Rumania shortly afterward; efforts to induce Poland 
to join were nullified on account of the dispute between the Czechs 
and Poles respecting Teschen (cf. last Recorp, p. 127). By the terms 
of this treaty the three parties pledged themselves to support each 
other against an unprovoked attack by Hungary. Rumania, however, 
expressly stipulated that Adriatic questions should not concern the 
alliance and that Jugoslavia must not expect help in any controversy 
with Italy. This reservation was quite unnecessary, as the long con- 
flict between the two countries, concerning Fiume and the Adriatic 
littoral, was finally adjusted on November 12 when a treaty was made 
at Rapallo, Italy. According to its provisions, Fiume was made an 
independent city linked by a “corridor” to Italian Istria; the famous 
Monte Nevoso and the St. Peter railway station on the Istrian fron- 
tier were awarded to Italy; the Istrian boundary was redrawn in 
order to give greater justice to Slav populations; Zara was placed 
under Italian suzerainty; the strategic islands of Cherso, Lussin and 
Unie were given to Italy; and the rest of Dalmatia, including the 
portion assigned to Italy by the Treaty of London, was transferred 
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to Jugoslavia—A considerable stir in world politics was occasioned 
on November 5 by the publication of the terms of an Italo-Franco- 
British agreement for maintaining respective spheres of influence in 
Asiatic Turkey. This pact, secretly signed at Sévres on August 10, 
the date of the Turkish peace treaty, defined the areas of special in- 
terest to France and Italy; it assigned to France the Syrian and 
Cilician coasts, the hinterland extending across the middle reaches of 
the Euphrates through southern Kurdistan to the undefined frontiers 
of Armenia, omitting Mosul, which was presumably assured to the 
British. Westward of the French sphere, between Cilicia and the 
coast facing Rhodes, Italian interests were recognized as supreme, 
and the right was reserved to Italy to exploit the Heraclea coal basin. 
The British sphere was not defined, but the implication was that it 
included the remainder of the old Turkish Empire in Asia. While 
the agreement did not take the form of an alliance, it nevertheless 
pledged the contracting powers to render diplomatic support to each 
other in maintaining their respective positions in their particular 
zones of interest. The Mersina-Tarsus-Adana railway and that part 
of the Bagdad railway lying in Turkish territory, as defined by the 
treaty with Turkey, was to be operated by capital furnished equally by 
British, French and Italian financiers. In this connection the French 
government had the privilege of exchanging its rights in the Bagdad 
railway for the exclusive exploitation of railroads within its area of 
special interest. Subject to the Sévres treaty, an open-door policy 
was to be maintained in all the spheres of influence; this treaty, how- 
ever, was not ratified and during the year under review the whole 
Near Eastern situation apparently became more complicated. — The 
conference of Allied premiers at London, convened on November 27 
and continued throughout the first week of December, for the pur- 
pose of taking action relative to the overthrow of Venizelos and the 
return of Constantine to Greece (cf. infra, p. 96), accomplished little 
aside from dispatching notes freighted with warnings and threats; 
the meeting, however, did disclose the divergent interests and opin- 
ions of the Allies. France sought two things: an Allied vote for 
immediate action to prevent Constantine’s return, and peace with 
Turkey. To accomplish the latter she advocated a revision of the 
Sévres treaty and stood ready not only to sacrifice Greek claims in 
Smyrna but to modify her own claims in Cilicia. It was rumored 
that Mr. Lloyd George in opposing both of these measures sought to 
retain Britain’s grip on Constantinople by strengthening the bonds of 
Anglo-Hellenic friendship; certain it is that he informed the con- 
ferees that he would wait on events before taking precipitate action. 
Italy, although opposed to Greece as her commercial and imperialistic 
rival, voted with England on this occasion—The Near Eastern ques- 
tion again came up for discussion when, by invitation of the Powers, 
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delegations from Greece and the two rival governments of Turkey 
met with the Supreme Council in London, February 21-March 12, to 
consider the advisability of revising the Sévres treaty. As a result 
the Allies on the last day of the conference handed to the Greek and 
Turkish representatives the following proposed modifications: exclu- 
sion of the eastern shores of the Sea of Marmora from the demili- 
tarized zone; withdrawal of the Allied troops from Constantinople as 
soon as the Powers were satisfied as to the good faith of the Turks; 
Turkey to have two votes instead of one on the Straits Commission, 
and the right to vote, as well as to advise, on the Financial Commis- 
sion; the Sultan to have sovereignty over Smyrna on condition that 
he respect its rights and liberties and grant local autonomy to each 
nationality of its population; the Greeks, however, retained the right 
to keep a garrison in the town of Smyrna. The other provisions of 
the Sévres treaty were not changed and the above proposals, with 
slight modification, were acceptable to both Constantinople and the 
Kemalists but were rejected in toto by the Greeks. In the meantime, 
on March 9, a secret treaty had been made by M. Briand and repre- 
sentatives of the Angora government by the terms of which an imme- 
diate peace was declared; France in return for extensive economic 
concessions agreed to withdraw from Cilicia, and the boundary be- 
tween Syria and Turkish territory as arranged in the Sévres treaty 
was altered. On March 12, the last day of the London conference, 
Italy also concluded a secret pact with the Turkish Nationalists, 
pledging herself to support the Turkish demands for the restitution 
of Thrace and Smyrna. In return for this and the withdrawal of all 
Italian troops from Ottoman territory, Italy is guaranteed certain eco- 
nomic concessions and monopolies, including right of priority in the 
coal basin of Heraclea. It was in the face of such odds that Constan- 
tine launched his unsuccessful offensive on March 20 in an attempt 
to enforce the unratified Sévres agreement of August 10 (cf. infra, p. 
96). A second offensive was about to begin when on June 19 the 
Entente, after a two-day conference at Paris, suggested that Greece 
delay military operations and consent to a peace with Mustapha 
Kemal as arranged by the Allied Powers; this offer has not as yet 
been accepted.—The Russo-Polish and Near Eastern problems seem 
to have been hardly less perplexing and vexatious to the Allied 
Powers than those relative to Germany and Austria. After the Spa 
Conference the question of German disarmament continued to be the 
subject of numerous notes between the Entente Powers and the Ger- 
man government; negotiations relative to reparation were also con- 
tinued. At a conference of Allied and German economic experts, 
held at Brussels, December 16-21, Germany after outlining her finan- 
cial status submitted a reparation plan which did not differ materially 
from one proposed by her at the Spa Conference. She also sought 
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to arrange for credits totaling 6,000,000,000 gold marks with which 
to purchase food and raw materials. After debate on sequestration of 
German property abroad, the conference adjourned, the German rep- 
resentatives taking with them a list of Allied suggestions for certain 
economic reforms. In the hope of disposing of the reparations prob- 
lem, as well as the question of disarmament, another Allied confer- 
ence was called in Paris, January 24-29. To the French demand that 
the total indemnity be placed at 400,000,000,000 gold marks, Lloyd 
George vigorously objected and was duly supported by Italy. After 
three days of heated debate the following decision was reached: 
Germany was to pay the Allies within a period of 42 years the sum 
of 226,000,000,000 marks or its equivalent, payments to be made on a 
sliding scale of annuities of from 2,000,000,000 to 6,000,000,000 marks; 
Germany was to pay during the 42 years an annual tax of 12 per 
cent on the total of her exports; she was also to revise her interior 
fiscal system, balance her budget, curtail the issue of paper money, 
increase her taxes generally, raise the imposts on alcohol and tobacco, 
and increase her railroad fares and postal rates; finally, Germany 
was forbidden to make foreign loans without Allied approval. In the 
event that Germany should not fulfil these conditions the Allies were 
to have the right to seize the German customs, levy taxes on the 
Rhineland, exercise financial control over Germany, and impose mili- 
tary penalties. At this meeting the Allied premiers also adopted the 
Reparation Commission’s proposal that German coal deliveries be in- 
creased to 2,200,000 tons per month with no further premiums on 
ordinary coal but an allowance of two gold marks per ton for coal 
of special quality. The 500,000 tons which the Germans had failed to 
deliver under the Spa agreement (cf. supra, p. 2) were also to be 
made up. In regard to disarmament, the Conference gave the Ger- 
mans until July 1 to comply with the Spa agreement (cf. supra, p. 1). 
As a final word, it invited the German authorities to send delegates 
to a meeting of the Allied premiers to be held in London, February 
28, to discuss ways and means for fulfilling these terms. The Paris 
Conference had scarcely concluded its sessions before its work be- 
came the object of bitter attack; the German government frankly 
asserted that it would resist to the death the Allied terms, and in this 
declaration it was supported by national sentiment; it consented, how- 
ever, to attend the London Conference on the supposition that it 
would be allowed to present counter proposals which would receive 
consideration. According to these proposals, submitted by Dr. 
Simons on March 1, the German government offered to pay a total 
indemnity of 50,000,000,000 gold marks, deducting 20,000,000,000 for 
payments already made. This offer, however, was conditional on the 
favorable outcome of the Upper Silesian plebiscite, German freedom 
from all commercial restrictions, permission to make payments in 
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five-year instalments, and also on Germany’s success in raising the 
necessary funds to make payments at the specified time. In reply 
the Allied premiers delivered an ultimatum requiring Germany to 
accept their reparation demands within four days, or submit a settle- 
ment approximating them, under penalty of Allied occupation of Ger- 
man territory. As no satisfactory answer was received, French 
troops on March 8 occupied the German cities of Diisseldorf, Duis- 
burg and Ruhrort in the heart of one of Germany’s greatest industrial 
regions. This move was accomplished without incident and had no 
apparent effect upon the German attitude of refusal. Matters were 
not improved when on March 16 the Reparations Commission de- 
manded that Germany pay 12,000,000,000 gold marks before May 1, 
one billion of which was to be paid by March 23, but on this last- 
mentioned date Germany replied that she did not owe this amount, 
and could not pay it if she did. Their patience exhausted, the Repara- 
tions Commission and Allied premiers at once took steps to devise 
means to compel the Germans to comply with their demands, France 
finally declaring that with or without the support of her allies she 
would occupy the whole Ruhr district by May 1 unless the Germans 
unconditionally accepted the terms of the London conference. Lloyd 
George was reluctant to proceed to this extremity and the Italian 
spokesmen were in accord with him; it was largely at his suggestion, 
therefore, that a scheme to levy a 50 per cent ad valorem duty on all 
German goods coming into any of the Allied countries, to be paid by 
Germany, was adopted. Each country was to formulate and pass the 
necessary tariff law but it was understood that the sums collected 
should be pooled and divided as indemnity. This plan, inaugurated 
by England, France and Belgium, met with bitter opposition from the 
business men and its efficiency was largely nullified when Lloyd 
George admitted that Great Britain intended to keep all its own re- 
ceipts until the British share of the indemnity had been liquidated. — 
Meanwhile, with the apparent hope of staving off intervention and 
securing more favorable terms, the German government, after having 
asked the United States to act as mediator, on April 24 requested it 
to pass judgment on a new set of reparation proposals as a basis of 
negotiation. On May 3 Washington advised Berlin that in its opinion 
these proposals, admitting German liability to the extent of 50,000,- 
000,000 marks, did not afford a basis for discussion acceptable to the 
Allies.—Simultaneously with the submission of this new reparation 
scheme, a two-day conference of the Entente premiers at Hythe came 
to an end. At this meeting the German problem was reviewed in 
detail and a tentative program for the enforcement of the Allied 
terms was agreed upon to be submitted to the Supreme Council.— 
The Allied Council assembled at London, April 30, on the eve of the 
threatened French invasion and, after six days of deliberation, dis- 
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patched an ultimatum to Germany incorporating, among other things, 
a new reparation offer. The conditions which the Germans were to 
accept without reservation by May 12, under threat of the invasion 
and occupation of the Ruhr, were, briefly, as follows: disarmament in 
accordance with the Versailles Treaty, trial of war criminals without 
further delay, immediate payment of the sum due May 1 which the 
Reparations Commission had already called upon Germany to make, 
and acceptance of indemnity terms as outlined by the Reparations 
Commission. Under this new arrangement the total bill against Ger- 
many was fixed at 132,000,000,000 gold marks ($33,000,000,000); $12,- 
500,000,000 must be paid in bonds bearing 5 per cent interest, $3,000,- 
000,000 by July 1, 1921, and $9,500,000,000 by September 1, 1921. To 
provide for interest and a sinking fund of one per cent on these bonds, 
Germany was to pay annually $500,000,000 (2,000,000,000 gold marks) 
in two instalments plus a levy of 25 per cent on all her exports. For 
the remaining $20,500,000,000 Germany was to turn over to the Repara- 
tions Commission blank bonds to be issued by the Commission 
at such times as the return from the export tax should warrant. To 
furnish a nucleus for a fund an additional one per cent was levied 
on Germany’s foreign trade. Confronted with French occupation of 
the Ruhr, Germany yielded to the Allied ultimatum on May 10, when 
the Reichstag voted 221 to 175 in favor of acceptance. On the fol- 
lowing day the Wirth cabinet, which in the crisis had succeeded the 
Fehrenbach ministry (cf. infra, p. 80), notified the British premier of 
the German decision.—In the course of the year two important pleb- 
iscites have been held. On October 10 the Klagenfurt section of 
Lower Austria decided by a vote of 22,025 to 15,278 to remain under 
Austrian sovereignty rather than become a part of Jugoslavia. The 
latter, dissatisfied with the result, sent troops into part of the region 
but later withdrew them under threat of Allied action. The long- 
awaited and much-discussed plebiscite in Upper Silesia took place on 
March 20 under the surveillance of the Interallied Plebiscite Com- 
mission and some 30,000 Allied troops. While the vote gave the 
Germans a majority of approximately 255,000, no decision as to allo- 
cation of territory was made. Under the Versailles Treaty the Su- 
preme Council had authority to divide the region according to the 
expressed wishes of the residents of the various communes. In the 
ten counties nearest to Poland the vote was 435,236 for Poland and 
408,786 for Germany; by communes the result was 645 for Poland and 
200 for Germany. In the six districts nearest to Germany the vote 
‘was 307,214 for Germany and 36,170 for Poland, and 582 communes 
decided for Germany against 60 for Poland. The vote showed that 
within the more populous Polish counties the important industrial 
Cities, e. g., Konigshiitte, Beuthen, Tarnowitz and Kattowitz, were 
carried by the Germans by large majorities. France as the ally of 
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Poland proposed to give the Poles the districts which they carried 
together with the German industrial centers, or two-fifths of the en- 
tire territory, including the greater part of the richest coal deposits 
of Europe. This division was stubbornly opposed by Great Britain 
and Italy, who proposed to award to Poland the counties of Pless, 
Rybnik and part of Kattowitz, where the Poles are in vast majority. 
Pending the Allied decision a grave international situation arose; 
rumors to the effect that the Allies would decide adversely to Poland 
caused serious uprisings, which finally culminated, early in May, in 
the seizure of the richest parts of the entire region by Polish insur- 
gents. Under their leader, Adalbert Korfanty, former Polish High 
Commissioner of the plebiscite, they set up an independent govern- 
ment with Korfanty at its head. These acts aroused intense excite- 
ment in Germany and a protest was made to the Allied governments 
on May 5. Germany offered to aid the Allies in the suppression of 
the insurrection, but this offer was categorically refused by France, 
and soon after German irregulars under General Hofer came into 
conflict with Korfanty’s forces. The situation thus created led almost 
to an open rupture between Britain and France. On May 13 Lloyd 
George, addressing the House of Commons, severely censured the 
Poles for seizing the disputed area and suggested the possibility of 
German assistance in suppressing the revolt; his speech was greeted 
with a storm of protest in France, Briand formally declaring that 
Poland and France had performed their full duty in restoring order; 
as to German intervention in Silesia, he insisted that France would 
never consent thereto. This tension was eased somewhat when a 
decision was reached to send Allied troops to restore order, and by 
June 18 both the German irregulars and the Polish insurgents had 
consented to withdraw.— On October 28 Rumania, Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan entered into a treaty giving Bessarabia to Rumania; 
Russia was not consulted and, under the terms of the covenant, will 
not be permitted to question the transfer even upon establishing a 
recognized government.—A controversy growing out of the ambi- 
tions and jealousies of rival oil companies resulted in an exchange of 
notes between Holland and the United States. On April 29 a bill 
passed the Second Chamber of the Dutch Parliament giving to Dutch 
interests the exclusive right of oil exploitation in the Djambi district 
of the island of Sumatra for a period of 40 years. America opposed 
this and demanded equal opportunity for Americans in Sumatra and 
elsewhere throughout the Dutch East Indies; this was emphasized 
on May 27 following an unsatisfactory reply frem the Hague under 
date of May 10. The Dutch government refused to yield, declaring 
on June 21 that pledges on the Djambi field were given before Wash- 
ington intervened.— The matter of mandates was also a subject of 
controversy during the year. The Allies assumed, after the failure 
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of the United States to ratify the Versailles Treaty and send repre- 
sentatives to the League of Nations, that the Supreme Council pos- 
sessed sole power to allocate mandates. On this dubious assump- 
tion an Anglo-French agreement for exploitation of oil territories of 
the Near East was entered into; the plan was made public on July 23 
and the United States registered a protest on November 20, warning 
the Allies that mandates must not be allotted or defined without con- 
sulting the United States government, and arguing further for an 
open-door policy to all nations in mandate territory. The reply of 
the British government rejected this contention in so far as it per- 
tained to Mesopotamia, declaring that it would not discriminate 
against its own nationals, some of whom had acquired monopolistic 
rights in Mesopotamia before mandates were conceived.—At the In- 
ternational Congress of Communications held in Washington, Novem- 
ber—March, for the purpose of determining the disposition to be made 
of cables which had been taken from Germany and which the Amer- 
ican representatives insisted should be internationalized, a contro- 
versy arose between the United States and Japan concerning the 
island of Yap, the terminus of important cable lines between the 
United States and the Far East. Japan, supported by Great Britain 
and France, declined to surrender absolute sovereignty over this 
Pacific territory, which the Supreme Council had assigned to her as 
mandatary. The United States refused to acknowledge this sov- 
ereignty, maintaining that it had never consented to the inclusion of 
Yap in the Japanese mandate, and in a note to the Council of the 
League of Nations, February 21, Secretary of State Colby asked that 
the matter be reopened in order that it might have a proper settle- 
ment. The Council on March 2 admitted the contention of the 
United States but declared the allocation of Yap to Japan had been 
the work of the Supreme Council. On April 6 the American govern- 
ment sent identical notes to Britain, France, Italy and Japan insisting 
once more that the failure of the United States to ratify the Peace 
Treaty did not deprive it of any rights in the disposition of the ex- 
German colonies. In their several replies the Powers, with the ex- 
ception of Japan, tentatively accepted the American point of view but 
the matter is still undetermined.—Final arrangements for the consor- 
tium loan to China were completed at a conference of financiers from 
Great Britain, France, Japan and America, held in New York, October 
I1-15.—The sessions of the International Postal Union Congress were 
held in Madrid during the first week in October. — An International 
Patent Bureau was established at Brussels under a convention signed 
November 15 by France, Belgium, Brazil and nine other countries. 
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Il. AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The long-pending Commercial Travelers’ Treaty between the United 
States and Argentina was finally signed at Washington on October 
22.—The Third Convention of the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
was held in Mexico City on January 10; resolutions were unanimously 
adopted for organizing the workers of the member states.— By a 
treaty signed on January 19 Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras and 
Costa Rica united to form a federated republic to be known as The 
Federation of Central America. Nicaragua, although represented at 
the conference which drafted the plan, refused to sign the treaty on 
the ground that she did not wish to impair her treaty-making powers 
in view of her arrangement with the United States regarding the 
proposed Nicaraguan Canal. Nevertheless she expressed good will 
toward the new federation and Article 20 of the treaty permits her 
admission at any time should she desire it. Under provisions of the 
preliminary agreement a provisional council is to meet at Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, within thirty days after the third state shall have 
ratified the pact. This council is commissioned to call a Constituent 
Assembly to meet not later than September 15, 1921, which will have 
full power to draw up a permanent constitution based on the general 
principles laid down in the preliminary pact. The new state is to be 
governed by a Federal Council in collaboration with a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The councillors and deputies are to be chosen 
by popular vote; the senators, three in number from each state, are 
to be elected by the congress thereof. The federal judiciary is to be 
modeled after that of the United States; the federal government is 
to have jurisdiction over education, national finance and military 
affairs. The usual civil guarantees are to be included. The necessary 
ratifications had been made by April 8.—The Tacna-Arica boundary 
dispute (cf. last Recorp, p. 17), submitted to the League of Nations 
in November, is as yet unsettled. After it had been considered by 
both the Council and the Assembly, Peru served notice on December 
15 that it would be withdrawn to be submitted again at the next meet- 
ing of the League Assembly, at which time it was hoped the United 
States would be represented.—John Barrett retired on September 1 
after having served fourteen years as Director-General of the Pan- 
American Union; he was succeeded by Dr. L. S. Rowe, former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury.—As the representative of President 
Wilson, Secretary of State Colby, during December and early Jan- 
uary, paid official visits to Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. During 
his stay he extended an invitation to President Irigoyen of Argentina 
to visit Washington. Secretary Colby’s mission was undertaken, it 
was reported, to allay Latin-American distrust of the motives of the 
United States, whose policies toward Colombia, Haiti, Santo Domingo 
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and Mexico had aroused suspicion. The Secretary’s trip was followed 
in January by a visit of the combined Atlantic and Pacific fleets to 
the west coast of South America.—An old boundary dispute between 
Costa Rica and Panama suddenly developed into a small war when, 
late in February, Costa-Rican troops invaded the territory in question. 
On February 28 Washington despatched notes to both belligerents 
expressing disapproval of the attempt to settle the dispute by force. 
Panama in reply expressed willingness to accept the good offices of 
the United States, but the reply of Costa Rica was unsatisfactory. 
Secretary of State Hughes, under date of March 5, while not suggest- 
ing mediation, conveyed the impression to both states that the United 
States was ready, if necessary, to enforce a peaceful settlement, and 
on March 7 both countries consented to mediation. In the meantime, 
as members of the League of Nations, they had been advised of their 
obligations. Possibility of League action was forestalled when, 
March 14, Secretary Hughes called attention to the fact that by a 
treaty made in 1915 Panama and Costa Rica had agreed to submit 
their disputes to the mediation of the United States. The decision of 
the United States in favor of Costa Rica proved unsatisfactory to 
Panama, but after an exchange of notes Washington issued an ulti- 
matum giving Panama until May 16 to comply with the treaty agree- 
ment. Despite appeals of Panama to South-American nations to in- 
tervene in her behalf, and to the United States to reopen the matter, 
there seems to be little likelihood that any modification will be made. 
—After years of delay and bitter debate, the Colombian Treaty, by 
which the United States agreed to pay Colombia $25,000,000 for the 
loss of Panama, and also to give her free access to the Panama 
Canal, was ratified by the United States Senate on April 20 by 69 votes 
to 19.—The Swiss Federal Council on May 10 agreed to arbitrate the 
long-deferred boundary dispute between Colombia and Venezuela.— 
On November 13 Brazil concluded an important commercial treaty 
with Belgium. 
III. LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


At the invitation of the League Council, President Wilson on July 
15 issued the call for the first meeting of the League Assembly to 
convene at Geneva on November 15.—In the meantime the series of 
Council sessions, the first of which was held in January, 1920 (cf. last 
Record, p. 12), continued. The eighth meeting of the Council was 
held at San Sebastian, Spain, July 30-August 5. Measures to insure 
the safety of travelers in Europe were discussed on the basis of a 
report from the Council of Ambassadors citing many complaints, 
such as extortionate prices, passport difficulties, confiscation of per- 
sonal property, detention and even arrest of travelers; it was decided 
to summon representatives to a conference in an effort to harmonize 
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the various state regulations. The plan of the Advisory Jurists Com- 
mission for the International Court of Justice was received and plans 
discussed for the organization of an International Blockade Commis- 
sion and an International Hygiene Bureau. The meeting of the first 
International Financial Conference was fixed for September 24. A 
permanent commission was named to receive and examine the annual 
reports of the mandatory powers as to the administration of territory 
confided to them. The Council refused to act on the appeal of the 
King of the Hedjaz for the release of deputies in Lebanon on the 
ground that it had no authority until peace with Turkey had been 
effected. It was reported that the new office for the registration and 
publication of treaties and the International Labor Bureau were 
functioning. In the discussion of the budget it was decided to ask 
member nations to contribute £500,000 to defray necessary expenses. 
—At the ninth meeting of the Council, held in Paris, September 16-20, 
purchase of the League’s headquarters, the Hotel National, at Geneva, 
was approved; the definite transfer of the districts of Eupen and 
Malmédy to Belgium was recognized after an investigation had been 
made of the protests filed by Getmany; changes in the personnel of 
the Saar Valley Commission were ratified; a resolution calling upon 
Poland and Lithuania to cease hostilities was adopted; and action 
was taken to end the Aland Islands dispute between Finland and 
Sweden. — The International Labor Congress of the League met at 
Brussels on October 7, where it decided to create an international 
office of statistics, prices and quantities; this was done to meet the 
demands of the International Congress of Miners.—The tenth meet- 
ing of the Council, at Brussels on October 22, listened to a report on 
Armenia; following the refusal of the United States to accept the 
Armenian mandate, the question was referred to the League Assem- 
bly. Reports were also read dealing with Eupen and Malmédy, re- 
patriation of prisoners, the campaign against typhus, and the expenses 
of the League’s commissions. Subjects discussed were: the League’s 
guarantee of the minorities clauses of the Austrian and Bulgarian 
Peace Treaties, constitution of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
the Brussels Financial Conference of September 24-October 7, the 
Aland Islands, Lithuania and Poland, the constitution of Danzig and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, the plan for which was 
adopted with the exception of the provision for obligatory jurisdic- 
tion and certain minor details. Upon the recommendation of the 
Financial Conference, which at Brussels had adopted resolutions 
urging all nations to reduce expenditures to the amount of their 
revenues, to reform currencies, to level trade barriers, to cut down 
armaments and to form an international credit association through 
the League, the Council decided to appoint a permanent commission 
of two sections, one financial, the other economic. The financial 
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section was to be set up immediately to continue the work of the 
Financial Conference. The Council, for reasons not given out offi- 
cially, did not act on the recommendation that an International Credit 
Association be appointed. It was decided to adjust the boundary 
dispute between Poland and Lithuania by means of a plebiscite. Be- 
fore adjourning the Council approved the League budget for 1921 
covering expenditures of $3,750,000; of this sum $1,250,000 was allotted 
to the International Labor Bureau and $300,000 for the Permanent 
International Court of Justice. When the first session of the As- 
sembly was opened at Geneva on November 15 there were present 
241 delegates, representing 41 countries; the United States, Germany 
and Russia were the only important countries not represented. Paul 
Hymans of Belgium was elected permanent president and the follow- 
ing were chosen as vice-presidents: Viscount Ishii of Japan, Honorio 
Pueyrredon of Argentina, Sir George E. Foster of Canada, Rodrigo 
Octavio of Brazil, H. A. Van Karnabeck of Holland, and Dr. Edward 
Benes of Czechoslovakia. To facilitate its work the Assembly named 
six commissions, each to discuss and report to the Assembly en an 
important subject. These six commissions with their respective 
chairmen were: Admission of New States, Antonio Huneus (Chile); 
General Organization, Arthur J. Balfour (England); Technical Or- 
ganization, Tomasso Tittoni (Italy); Court of International Justice, 
Léon Bourgeois (France); Finances, Count Quinones de Leon (Spain) ; 
Disarmament, Blockade and Mandates, Hjalmar Branting (Sweden). 
—The question of membership became the subject of bitter debate 
when France objected to the admission of former enemy states. 
Upon recommendation of the membership committee, Austria and 
Bulgaria were admitted, as well as Finland, Luxemburg, Costa Rica 
and Albania. The applications of Georgia, Azerbaijan, the Ukraine, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Montenegro, Lichtenstein and Armenia 
were rejected—The discussion of amendments to the League Cove- 
nant developed, from the nature of the proposed amendments, into a 
struggle between the large and small states, which led to the with- 
drawal of the Argentine delegation from the Assembly. Early in the 
session the Scandinavian countries proposed that small countries, 
adjacent to nations which began hostilities in defiance of the League, 
enjoy the right to continue trade and diplomatic relations in order to 
avoid a clash; that jurisdiction of the world court be compulsory; 
that regular meetings of the League Assembly be provided for; and 
that the four non-permanent members of the Council be elected by 
the Assembly one each year for a term of four years. The Commis- 
sion on General Organization recommended that all amendments to 
the Covenant be postponed until the new American policy became 
known. Subsequently the Argentine delegates withdrew pending 
acceptance of the following motions: elections to the Council by the 
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Assembly for two years with complete rotation every thirty years; 
compulsory jurisdiction by the world court; admission of enemy 
states without restrictions; and admission of undefined small states 
in consultative capacity without vote.— The plan for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with eleven judges to be elected by 
the Assembly and the Council, and to be effective upon ratification 
by a majority of the member nations, was adopted. Thirty-six states 
made a futile effort to make its jurisdiction compulsory, but Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan would not yield, declaring that they 
would not engage themselves to submit all disputes to the court.— 
The question of mandates developed into a bitter struggle between 
the League Council and the Assembly. The Commission on Man- 
dates and Disarmament appointed a permanent Mandate Committee 
of nine members, five of whom were chosen from states holding no 
mandates; it also provided that in case of controversy the mandatary 
should be prohibited from voting with the committee. It was stipu- 
lated that each mandate-holding state must send to the committee 
annually a report which, after examination, the committee will submit 
together with its observations to the League Council. That the Man- 
date Committee had encountered difficulty was evident from its report 
to the Assembly, December 16, stating its inability, because of the 
opposition of the Supreme Council, to secure drafts of Class B and 
Class C mandates. Mandates for Class A (Turkey) had been sub- 
mitted to the League Council, but that body refused to allow the 
committee to read the drafts except upon a pledge of secrecy. On 
December 17 drafts of Class C mandates were received by the Council, 
which, instead of submitting them to the Assembly’s Mandate Com- 
mittee for examination, sent them to press headquarters with the 
statement that they would not be changed except by decision of the 
Council. This action was defended by Mr. Arthur Balfour the fol- 
lowing day in the course of debate on a report of the Mandate Com- 
mission. The Assembly by this report would force publicity upon 
mandataries and prohibit them from using the mandates either to 
increase their military strength or to exploit natural resources and 
compel them to adopt a system of liberal government for the man- 
dated territories. Balfour declared that the Council alone, under the 
League Covenant (Article XXII), was responsible for the mandates; 
he was supported by M. Bourgeois of France. — Little progress was 
made toward a solution of the problem of disarmament. The com- 
mission in its report pledged the Assembly to try to obtain ratification 
of the agreement of 1919, limiting the traffic in arms, signed by all 
nations but ratified by Siam and Greece only. It denounced the pri- 
vate manufacture of arms, suggested an investigation, requested the 
Council to study the present status of armaments and set up a bureau 
of information in the secretariat. The resolution asking for no in- 
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crease in armaments during the next two years was so coldly received 
by France and England that it was changed to a recommendation 
that the nations agree not to increase armaments and consent to a 
gradual reduction, preparatory to general and complete disarmament 
when conditions permit—A League commission was established for 
the purpose of looking after the financially embarrassed nations of 
Central Europe and the Balkans. A country desiring to borrow 
money will advise the commission as to the internal assets it can 
pledge as security; the commission will value the same and authorize 
the applicant to issue gold bonds for the amount thereof. These 
bonds, guaranteed by both the Commission and the nation securing 
the loan, may be used for the purchase of imports. Other important 
matters in connection with the Assembly meeting included: the elec- 
tion of China to the League Couneil despite Japanese opposition; in- 
terpretation by the Assembly of Article X of the Covenant as consti- 
tuting not an absolute territorial guarantee, but merely a protection 
against external aggression, so that the article would not apply to 
political or territorial changes produced by other causes; definite 
provision for use of the economic blockade against possible violators 
of the Covenant; arrangements for an international conference to 
plan effective measures against traffic in women and children; meas- 
ures for the suppression of typhus and other epidemics; and a decision 
to send troops to the Vilna area pending a plebiscite (cf. infra, p. 99). 
—After the Assembly adjourned, the Council again resumed its meet- 
ings. Considerable secrecy surrounded its meetings at Paris, February 
22-March 5, where the questions of mandates, particularly Yap (cf. 
supra, p. 13) and those of Class B, were discussed. Other topics con- 
sidered included the Polish-Lithuanian question; the refusal of Swit- 
zerland to permit foreign troops, even those so ordered by the 
League, to pass through its territory; and disarmament. The United 
States was invited to send a representative to the next meeting of the 
Council. The agenda for the meeting which convened in Geneva on 
June 17 included amendments to the League Covenant, mandates, the 
Polish-Lithuanian affair, settlement of the Aland Islands question, the 
boundary dispute between Albania and Jugoslavia, protests of Ger- 
many against the presence of French troops in the Saar basin, and 
Polish complaints against the decisions of the High Commissioner of 
Danzig regarding the maintenance of Polish troops in the port. Prof. 
J. B. Moore, Elihu Root, Oscar Straus and Judge George Gray were 
invited to propose the names of four persons, not more than two of 
whom shall be Americans, for election as judges to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 
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IV. THE UNITED STATES 


THE ADMINISTRATION.—There were several important changes 
in the administrative offices during President Wilson’s last eight 
months of office. Benedict Crowell’s resignation as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War took effect on June 30. On July 29 William R. Williams 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic 
candidate for Vice President, resigned as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy on August 9. He was succeeded on August 26 by Gordon 
Woodbury. In October President Wilson named five of the seven 
members of the Shipping Board created by the Merchant Marine Act 
(cf. last Recorp, p. 57). Admiral William S. Benson was reappointed 
chairman. The other four named were Frederick Thompson, Gavin 
McNab, Martin J. Gillen and Theodore Marburg. The three last 
mentioned declined to serve and on November 13 five new men were 
appointed: Joseph N. Teal, John A. Donald, Chester H. Rowell, Guy 
D. Goff and Charles Sutter. On the same date Carl A. Mapes was 
appointed as Solicitor of Internal Revenue to succeed Wayne John- 
son, resigned. On December 7 President Wilson transmitted to the 
Senate for confirmation a large number of nominations. The list in- 
cluded the name of John S. Williams as Controller of the Currency; 
Henry Jones Ford, James Duncan and Mark W. Potter as Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners; William S. Culbertson and Samuel W. 
McCall as members of the Tariff Commission; and David C. Wills as 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. Many of the nominations of 
the President were not confirmed by the Senate and the appointees 
served only till March 4 when the new administration came into 
office.—On March 4 Warren Gamaliel Harding was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States. The President’s inaugural address was in 
the main a plea for a return to normalcy and for a policy of non- 
involvement in European affairs. The President said: “The recorded 
progress of our Republic, materially and spiritually, in itself proves 
the wisdom of the inherited policy of non-involvement in Old World 
affairs. Confident of our ability to work out our own destiny and 
jealously guarding our right to do so, we seek no part in directing 
the destinies of the Old World. We do not mean to be entangled. 
We will accept no responsibility except as our own conscience and 
judgment in each instance may determine.”—After the inauguration 
the President appeared in person in the Senate and nominated the 
members of his cabinet. The following were nominated and promptly 
confirmed by the Senate in special session: Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes of New York; Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon of Pennsylvania; Secretary of War, John W. Weeks of Massa- 
chusetts; Attorney-General, Harry M. Daugherty of Ohio; Postmaster- 
General, Will H. Hays of Indiana; Secretary of the Navy, Edwin 
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Denby of Michigan; Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall of New 
Mexico; Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace of Iowa; Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert C. Hoover of California; Secretary of 
Labor, James J. Davis of Indiana—Among the more important nomi- 
nations made by President Harding during the first days after his in- 
auguration were the following: Henry P. Fletcher, Undersecretary of 
State; Fred M. Dearing, Assistant Secretary of State; Robert W. 
Bliss, Third Assistant Secretary of State; S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., 
Nicholas Kelly, Eliot Wadsworth and Ewing Laporte, Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury; D. R. Crissinger, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; Jonathan M. Wainwright, Assistant Secretary of War; Harry 
H. Billany, Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General; Theodore Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Elmer D. Bell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Thomas O. Marvin and William S. Culbertson, 
members of the United States Tariff Commission; John J. Esch and 
Mark W. Potter, members of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
William H. Joyce, member of the Federal Farm Loan Board; Ernest 
L. Jones, Director of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; Cuno H. Ru- 
dolph and James F. Oyster, Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia; William Walter Husband, Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion; Carl A. Mapes, Solicitor of Internal Revenue; and Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., Director of the War Finance Corporation. All these 
nominations the Senate promptly confirmed. Thomas W. Miller was 
appointed Alien Property Custodian. George B. Christian was selected 
as Secretary to the President. On March 26 James C. Davis of Iowa, 
general counsel of the Railroad Administration, was chosen as Direc- 
tor-General of Railroads to succeed John Barton Payne. During the 
first three months of the special session of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
the President submitted a large number of nominations. On April 16 
he appointed twelve new Major-Generals: Clarence R. Edwards, 
James W. McAndrew, John L. Hines, Henry T. Allen, David C. 
Shanks, Adelbert Cronkhite, William M. Wright, George W. Read, 
Charles H. Muir, Charles T. Menoher, William G. Haan and George 
Bell, Jr. The list was the same as that submitted by President Wil- 
son except that the name of Brigadier-General Omar Bundy was 
dropped to make room for Brigadier-General Edwards. The nomina- 
tions were confirmed by the Senate. The more important appoint- 
ments made by the President and confirmed by the Senate up to 
June 30 were the following: David H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; Frank White, Treasurer of the United States; S. Parker 
Gilbert, Undersecretary of the Treasury; J. Raymond McCarl, Comp- 
troller-General of the United States; Lurtin R. Ginn, Assistant Comp- 
troller-General of the United States; Guy D. Goff, Assistant to the 
Attorney-General; William D. Riter, Robert H. Lovett and William 
W. Hoppin, Assistant Attorneys-General; James M. Beck, Solicitor- 
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General; Hubert Work, First Assistant Postmaster-General; Edward 
H. Shaughnessy, Second Assistant Postmaster-General; Warren I. 
Glover, Third Assistant Postmaster-General; H. Foster Bain, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines; Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs; Edward C. Finney, First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior; Washington Gardner, Commissioner of Pensions; Thomas 
E. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents; William Spry, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office; Frances M. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior; John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education; Charles 
F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau; Claudius H. Huston, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce; Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau; Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics; John J. Esch, J. B. Campbell and E. I. Lewis, members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; William Burgess, member of the 
United States Tariff Commission; John H. Bartlett, member of the 
Civil Service Commission; William S. Benson, George E. Chamber- 
lain, Albert D. Lasker, Meyer Lissner, T. V. O’Connor, Edward C. 
Plummer and Frederick I. Thompson, members of the United States 
Shipping Board; George H. Carter, Public Printer; Dwight Davis, 
Director of the War Finance Corporation; Harry L. Fidler, member 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education; Walter L. McMeni- 
men, Samuel Higgins and Ben W. Hooper, members of the Railroad 
Labor Board; John R. Mitchell, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. On June 10 Roy Haynes of Ohio was selected as National 
Prohibition Commissioner. President Harding selected Charles G. 
Dawes of Chicago as Director of the Budget to carry out the pro- 
visions of the new budget law (cf. infra, p. 32). On June 30 Presi- 
dent Harding appointed ex-President William Howard Taft as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. The Senate promptly 
confirmed the appointment.—The following diplomatic appointments 
were made: George Harvey, Ambassador to Great Britain; Myron T. 
Herrick, Ambassador to France; Richard Washburn Child, Ambas- 
sador to Italy; William M. Collier, Minister to Chile; Jacob Gould 
Schurman, Minister to China; Peter Augustus Jay, Minister to Ru- 
mania; and Montgomery Schuyler, Minister to Salvador.—On July 1 
President Wilson issued an executive order to the effect that pass- 
ports and permits would be no longer required by aliens wishing to 
leave the United States unless the Secretary of State ruled otherwise. 
—On July 26 the State Department announced the conclusion of a 
treaty with Canada for the protection of the salmon fisheries of the 
Fraser River and Puget Sound.—JIn accordance with the authoriza- 
tion of Congress the United States Government in January accepted 
as a home ior the United States Embassy in London the former 
home of J. P. Morgan, offered the government several years ago (cf. 
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infra, p. —).—On August 28 Secretary Colby proclaimed the ratifica- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment granting equal suffrage to women. 
—Immediately after taking office Secretary of State Hughes sent an 
ultimatum to Panama and Costa Rica demanding a cessation of hos- 
tilities. Warships were ordered to the ports of the disturbed area. 
Fighting ceased but the boundary dispute has not yet been settled (cf. 
supra, p. 15).—On March 24 it was reported in Washington that all 
American diplomatic missions had been informed by the State De- 
partment that in accordance with the recent diplomatic appropriation 
measure all non-American attachés must be dismissed. — President 
Wilson in an official statement informed the Senate on December 8 
that the expenses of the American Peace Commission in Paris totaled 
$1,651,191.09.—Late in July the Internal Revenue Bureau announced 
that the receipts from taxes during the fiscal year ending June 30 
amounted to $5,410,284,874.90. The public debt on June 30 was $24,- 
299,321,467, a drop of $1,185,184,603 from the total of a year before. 
Secretary Houston in December estimated the net cost of the war to 
the United States at $24,010,000,000. Secretary Houston’s annual re- 
port, December 8, recommended a more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden. He urged the repeal of the excess-profits tax, the reduc- 
tion of the higher income surtaxes and the increase of rates for the 
lower income surtax. He advised an increase of two per cent in 
taxes on incomes up to $5,000 and of four per cent in taxes on in- 
comes from $5,000 to $10,000. On May 1 Secretary Mellon likewise 
urged drastic changes in federal taxes. He called for the repeal of 
the excess-profits taxes and a reduction of the income-tax rates to a 
maximum combined normal tax and surtax of forty per cent for the 
year 1921, and of about thirty-three per cent thereafter. — Early in 
June Secretary Mellon initiated a program for distributing $7,500,- 
000,000 debt for the period between 1923 and 1928 by offering $500,- 
000,000 short-term notes in one- and three-year certificates.—Early in 
August the War Department announced that an order had been pre- 
pared abolishing the six existing army departments and establishing 
nine corps areas provided for in the Army Reorganization Act. The 
full strength of the regular army at the end of August was 202,537, 
of whom 15,045 were officers. In the United States there were 153,325 
officers and men; in the Philippines, 19,472; in Germany, 15,232; in 
Hawaii, 4,989; in the Canal Zone, 4,337; in Porto Rico, 1,567; in China, 
1,502; and in Alaska, 891. The remainder were in France and Eng- 
land or at sea. On January 12 it was reported that the War Depart- 
ment had ordered the reduction of the military forces in Germany 
from 15,000 to 8,000. By a law approved on June 30 the army was 
reduced to 150,000 (cf. infra, p. 35).—A substantial part of the $2,200,- 
000,000 surplus of army supplies left over from the war was sold at 
an average of about 63 per cent of the original cost; up to September 
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10 the sales netted $749,447,608.66.—During the war and up to the end 
of August, 1920, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance issued forty bil- 
lion dollars worth of insurance on behalf of the American forces. 
The gross premium-remittances amounted to $346,987,730. The death 
claims paid totaled $1,154,911,719. For disabilities $29,577,540 was 
paid. The bureau employees in August numbered 7,323.—A special 
board was appointed by the President on March 29 to draft plans to 
aid disabled American veterans and to provide for the dependents of 
those killed in the war. The commission also investigated the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau and the Board for Vocational Training. The 
chairman was Charles G. Dawes. In April the creation of a consoli- 
dated service bureau responsible to the President was recommended.— 
In April Secretary Weeks announced a peace-time skeletonized Gen- 
eral Headquarters for the army, headed by General John J. Pershing, 
and on May 3 he announced his selection of General Pershing as 
Chief of Staff to take the place of Major-General Peyton C. March.— 
The Navy Department on August 25 announced that the dreadnaught 
tonnage of the United States Navy in 1923 would be 1,150,000 tons. 
At that date there were nineteen dreadnaughts in commission. In 
1923 the number will be thirty-five. Within the same period six giant 
battle cruisers and ten light cruisers will likewise be added to the 
fleet. On February 28 Rear-Admiral Henry T. Mayo and Charles J. 
Badger retired from active service. On May 10 President Harding 
selected Admiral Henry B. Wilson, Commander-in-Chief of the At- 
lantic Fleet, as Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. The Naval Appropriation bill (cf. infra, p. 34) for 1922 
was passed by Congress on July 11 and approved the next day. A 
sensation was caused by a speech of Admiral Sims delivered in Lon- 
don on June 7, in which he criticized the activities of Sinn-Feiners in 
the United States. Upon his return home the Admiral was repri- 
manded by Secretary Denby for his “highly improper” speech.— 
Because of the Government’s dissatisfaction with the plans put for- 
ward by the great packing companies for the sale of their holdings 
in stockyards (cf. last Recorp, p. 31), the Department of Justice asked 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for authority to take 
from the packers control of the stockyards and to appoint trustees to 
sell the yards to other owners. Modified plans submitted by the 
packers were later accepted by the court.—On November 24 the 
“conscientious objectors” still imprisoned were released.—President 
Wilson on January 31 refused to commute the sentence of Eugene V. 
Debs as recommended by Attorney-General Palmer.—On February 2 
a decision of Attorney-General Palmer, holding that the authority of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to issue permits for the sale 
in wholesale quantities of intoxicating liquors was limited to manu- 
facturers and wholesale druggists, was made public—In January Pro- 
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hibition Commissioner Kramer issued a report describing the work 
of his department in enforcing prohibition. He reported that whiskey 
rings were still active but that in the main the work of suppression 
had been successful. Only half as many permits were sought as 
during the previous year. The liquor withdrawn from warehouses 
during the past year was 43,000,000 gallons as against 81,600,000 gal- 
lons the year before prohibition. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Williams, reported that from January 16 to November 30, 21,826 dis- 
tilleries, stills and “still worms” were seized and destroyed. Pro- 
hibition agents also seized and destroyed 136,608 gallons of liquor 
and seized but did not destroy 161,834 gallons. Twenty breweries 
and 50,448 fermenters were seized during the same time and 24,469 
persons arrested. Prosecution was recommended in the cases of 
23,959. Taxes and penalties assessed approximated $22,000,000. On 
March 3 Attorney-General Palmer handed down an opinion to the 
effect that the Internal Revenue Bureau could not limit through 
regulation the number of permits for the manufacture and sale of 
spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors for medicinal purposes, except 
that permits for retail sales must be limited to reputable druggists. 
He also held that no restriction as to the amount of beer and wine 
that could be prescribed for medicinal purposes was found in the 
Volstead Act. On June 1 the United States Supreme Court held that 
the former internal revenue laws were supplanted by the Volstead 
law and that the old penalties of internal revenue taxation could not 
be applied in addition to the penalties provided in the Volstead Act.— 
On May 10 President Harding modified the Wilson order affecting 
some 13,000 post-office appointments of the first, second, and third 
classes, by permitting the selection of one of the first three applicants 
on the qualified list—The Census Bureau on October 7 announced 
the population of the United States at 105,683,108, exclusive of colo- 
nial possessions. The increase during the previous decade was 13,- 
710,842, a gain of 14.9 per cent. The 1920 census showed that the 
cities have gained in population at the expense of the rural areas. 
In 1910 the rural population was about 7,000,000 larger than the urban 
population; in 1920 the urban population was about 4,000,000 larger 
than the rural population. — Unprecedented totals were reached in 
American foreign trade during the fiscal year 1920. According to the 
annual report of the Department of Commerce the merchandise that 
passed through United States ports, in both directions, was valued at 
$13,349,661,401, exceeding the highest previous figure, which was re- 
corded in 1919, by more than $3,000,000,000. The imports were valued 
at $5,238,621,668; the exports at $8,111,039,733.— Late in January a 
number of radicals, including Ludwig Martens, “ Ambassador” from 
Soviet Russia, were deported.—A temporary settlement of the dispute 
between the packers and their employees was reached on March 23 
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after a conference of representatives of both sides with Secretaries 
Davis, Hoover and Wallace. The eight-hour day and overtime rates 
were restored. Wage cuts announced by the packers were to stand.— 
On the last day of July the Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced substantial increases in railroad freight and passenger rates 
in pursuance of the provisions of the Esch-Cummins law. Practically 
all the demands of the railroad managers were granted. The Eastern 
group of railroads were given permission to increase their rates 40 
per cent; the Southern and Mountain-Pacific groups, 25 per cent; 
and the Western group, 35 per cent. The commission also granted 
an increase of 20 per cent in passenger fares, 50 per cent in Pullman 
charges, and 20 per cent in excess-baggage and milk-carrying rates. 
The new rates went into effect on August 26. The Commission esti- 
mated the value of the railways at $18,900,000,000. A week previously 
the Railway Labor Board had awarded an increase of from 20 to 27 
per cent in wages to approximately two million railwaymen. The 
increases, retroactive from April 1, added more than $600,000,000 an- 
nually to the wage bill of the railways. Increases in pay amounting 
to $30,000,000 were granted on August 10 by the Railway Labor Board 
to 75,000 railway express workers. Three days later the Interstate 
Commerce Commission raised express rates 12%4 per cent, $35,500,000 
a year. On September 1 the government’s six-months’ guarantee of 
railway earnings expired. Private operation of the railways during 
this period cost the government $656,000,000, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The railroads suffered a deficit of 
$206,000,000 during this period, and besides this the government was 
obliged to pay the owners $450,000,000, to make good the guarantee 
provided for in the Transportation Act. On November 18 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission overruled the New York Public Service 
Commission and directed New York railways to increase their intra- 
state rates to correspond to the advanced interstate rates granted by 
the Commission.—On April 14 the Railroad Labor Board ordered the 
abrogation of the national agreements defining the working condi- 
tions on all railroads of the country formerly under federal control. 
The decision meant that disputes about rules and working conditions 
were referred to conferences between each road and its employees.— 
In arguing their case against a reduction of wages before the Rail- 
road Labor Board the railroad unions charged their employers with 
large wastes due to defective equipment and extravagant manage- 
ment. The operators claimed that the large increases in wages that 
had been granted were responsible for the dangerous financial condi- 
tion of the roads. On June 1 the Labor Board handed down a de- 
cision to become effective on July 1 reducing the wages of railway 
employees by an average of 12 per cent. The order affected the 
members of thirty-one labor organizations employed by more than 
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one hundred railroads. The wage-reduction was estimated to reduce 
the annual payroll of the roads by approximately $400,000,000. — On 
August 16 the United States Shipping Board approved an arrange- 
ment between the German Hamburg-American Line and American 
shipping interests controlled by William Averell Harriman, looking 
toward the reopening of the old Hamburg-American trade routes. 
In December Admiral Benson, head of the Shipping Board, reported 
that 1180 ships had been built and delivered in 1920. The total Amer- 
ican tonnage was stated to be slightly over 18,000,000. More than 
44 per cent of our foreign commerce was carried in American ships 
during the year as compared with less than 10 per cent before the 
war. On March 2 the report of the Special House Committee which 
investigated the activities of the United States Shipping Board was 
made public. The committee recommended that the duties of the 
board be transferred to an executive department in order to central- 
ize administrative authority. The report commended the work of the 
board as follows: “Considering the program as a whole, the accom- 
plishments in the number of ships constructed, the tonnage secured 
and the time within which the ships were delivered and completed 
constitute the most remarkable achievement in shipbuilding that the 
world has ever seen.” The committee found that there had been a 
certain amount of waste but thought that this was due to the stress 
of the war. It was further recommended that surplus ships should 
be sold without delay. On March 11 President Harding asked Ad- 
miral Benson to continue his work for the present as though the 
board were fully organized. On June 8 the personnel of the new 
Shipping Board with Albert D. Lasker as chairman was announced 
(cf. supra, p. 22).— The Federal Trade Commission announced or 
April 29 that a charge alleging unfair competition in interstate com- 
merce had been issued against the United States Steel Corporation 
and subsidiaries. —On August 30 President Wilson approved the re- 
port of the Anthracite Wage Commission awarding seventeen to 
twenty per cent wage increases. The award was, however, reopened 
by the President in October and a new call for a joint meeting of 
operators and miners was set for October 18. No agreement was 
reached at these conferences.—In June President Harding informed 
the members of his cabinet that he wished them to tell their sub- 
ordinates that any attempt on their part to influence Congress rela- 
tive to the scheme of administrative reorganization then under way 
would result in dismissal from the service. It appeared that consid- 
erable opposition to certain proposed transfers of offices and bureaus 
had developed and that propaganda was active against the plans of 
the Reorganization Commission. —On June 29 Charles G. Dawes, 
Director of the Budget, addressed a meeting of prominent administra- 
tive officers on the need of economy in government expenditures and 
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told them of the plans of his bureau in carrying out the provisions of 
the new budget law. 

PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND ELECTIONS. — Senator 
Harding was formally notified of his nomination by the Republican 
Party as its candidate for the Presidency, at Marion, Ohio, July 22. 
Senator Lodge delivered the speech of notification. In his speech of 
acceptance Senator Harding opposed the League of Nations Cove- 
nant and advocated in its place a “free association of nations” which 
he promised to secure if elected President. Governor Cox was notified 
of his nomination for the Presidency by the Democratic Party, at 
Dayton, Ohio, August 7. He endorsed the League of Nations and 
strongly condemned the course of the Republican senators in reject- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles. He seemed in substantial harmony with 
President Wilson’s policies. The Republican candidate conducted in 
the main a “ front-porch” campaign, although toward the end of the 
campaign he made a number of speaking tours. Governor Cox, on 
the contrary, visited, during the course of his campaign, the great 
majority of the states. Both candidates were ably supported by their 
running-mates, Governor Coolidge and Franklin Roosevelt.—On Oc- 
tober 3 President Wilson issued a direct appeal to the voters asking 
that they endorse the League of Nations at the November election.— 
Long before the election day arrived, Republican leaders were confi- 
dent of victory but the most sanguine of them underestimated the 
majorities which their candidates were to receive. There were 531 
electoral votes. Of these, the Republican candidates received 404, 
and the Democratic candidates 127. The total popular vote cast was 
almost 27,000,000. Harding and Coolidge received 16,138,914; Cox 
and Roosevelt, 9,142,438. The popular vote for the candidates of the 
minor parties was as follows: Prohibition, 192,438; Socialist, 915,302; 
and Farmer-Labor, 272,514. The women of the country participated 
in the election as provided by the recently ratified constitutional 
amendment.—The only states carried by the Democratic party were: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. Tennessee 
gave the Republican candidates a majority of 13,000. In many of the 
states the Republican majorities were very large. Harding’s plural- 
ity over Cox in New York was 1,086,755; in Illinois, 886,085; in Penn- 
sylvania, 715,013; in Massachusetts, 404,462; in Ohio, 401,985; and in 
California, 395,801.—The Republican party was equally successful in 
the congressional elections. In the Sixty-sixth Congress there were 
237 Republicans and 190 Democrats in the House and 49 Republicans 
and 47 Democrats in the Senate. In the Sixty-seventh Congress 
there are 300 Republicans, 132 Democrats, and 1 Socialist in the 
House; and 59 Republicans and 37 Democrats in the Senate. In the 
34 senatorial contests the Republicans succeeded in capturing ten 
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from the Democrats and in retaining all the seats held by Republicans. 
Republican senators were elected to succeed Democrats in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and South Dakota. In California, Senator Phelan, Democrat, 
was defeated by his Republican opponent, Samuel M. Shortridge. In 
Oregon, Senator George E. Chamberlain, Democrat, was defeated by 
R. F, Stanfield. Champ Clark of Missouri, who had served in thirteen 
congresses, eight years as Speaker, was defeated, as was also John A. 
Moon of Tennessee who had served twelve terms. Miss Alice M. 
Robertson of Oklahoma was the only woman elected to the House. 
The only Socialist Congressman in the Sixty-seventh Congress is 
Meyer London of New York City.— On June 8 the Republican Na- 
tional Committee changed southern representation for the Republican 
national convention of 1924. Henceforth there will be one district 
delegate from each congressional district that maintains a Republican 
organization and cast 2,500 votes for any Republican elector in the 
preceding Presidential election, and one additional district delegate 
for each congressional district that cast 10,000 Republican votes in 
such election. Under the plan adopted Arkansas gains one delegate; 
Florida, two; Virginia, one; and Tennessee, two. Georgia loses 
seven; Louisiana, three; Mississippi, eight; and Texas, two. John T. 
Adams succeeded Will Hays as National Chairman. 
CONGRESS.—The final session of the Sixty-sixth Congress began 
on December 6 and ended on March 4. On the opening day of the 
session, President-elect Harding bade farewell to his colleagues in an 
address before the Senate. President Wilson’s last annual message 
was submitted on December 7. It dealt chiefly with domestic issues 
but urged that Congress authorize a loan to Armenia and grant inde- 
pendence to the Philippine Islands. The President recommended 
also: rigid economy in expenditures and the enactment of a budget 
law; the revision of the tax laws and the simplification of the income 
and profits taxes; requiring all corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce to secure federal licenses; laws regulating cold storage so 
that goods released from storage for interstate commerce would bear 
upon each package the selling price at which they went into storage; 
and a careful consideration of the problem of rehabilitating and train- 
ing disabled soldiers and sailors.— On January 3, President Wilson 
vetoed a resolution of Congress directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to revive the War Finance Corporation. Thereupon the resolu- 
tion was passed over the President’s veto by large majorities ——The 
most important work of the session was the passing of all but one of 
the regular appropriation bills. The one which failed was that making 
appropriations for the navy. This bill, as passed by the House, called 
for $396,001,249.23, but was not voted on in the Senate because of the 
determined opposition of Senator Borah and other opponents of the 
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present naval program. The army appropriation bill which was 
passed during the last days of the session was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The bill carried appropriations amounting to $346,703,906.80 
and provided for an army of 156,666 men. The President thought this 
reduction in military strength entirely too drastic. Early in February 
Congress passed over the President’s veto a joint resolution directing 
the Secretary of War to cease enlisting men in the regular army until 
the number of enlisted men was 175,000. The regular annual appro- 
priation bills which became law during the final session were as fol- 
lows: agriculture, $36,404,259.00; diplomatic and consular, $9,326,550.79; 
District of Columbia, $19,412,412.99; fortification, $8,038,017.00; Indian, 
$0,761,554.67; legislative, executive and judicial, $110,345,018.75; pen- 
sions, $265,500,000.00; Post-Office, $574,057,552.00; river and harbor, 
$15,250,000.00; sundry civil, $384,196,760.41; total, $1,432,292,125.61. 
When the sums carried by the pending navy bill and the vetoed army 
bill are added, the total becomes $2,174,997,281.64. The permanent 
and indefinite appropriations were as follows: interest on the public 
debt, $922,650,000.00; sinking fund, $265,754,864.87; construction of 
roads, $1,000,000; customs service, repayments etc., $27,000,000.00; In- 
dian funds and interest on same, $23,475,000.00; miscellaneous, $60,- 
806,496.00; bonus to government employees, $35,000,000.00; total, 
$1,335,776,360.87. But there must be added also: miscellaneous appro- 
priations amounting to $20,000,000.00 (including $18,600,000 for hos- 
pitals) and deficiency appropriations amounting to $275,256,005.21. 
The grand total for the fiscal year 1922 is therefore $3,806,029,647.72. 
—An important provision of the Diplomatic and Consular Bill was 
that which provided for the purchase of buildings and grounds for 
the diplomatic and consular representatives of the United States in 
foreign capitals. — On February 26 President Wilson approved the 
Winslow-Townsend amendment to the Transportation Act (cf. last 
RecorD, p. 54), which authorized paying to the railroads about $370,- 
000,000 in advance of a final accounting under the guaranty of earn- 
ings provided in the Transportation Act. A noteworthy speech in 
opposition to this amendment was made by Senator LaFollette on 
February 21 and 22.—On February 28 a bill providing for the return 
by the Alien Property Custodian of property seized during the war, 
which belonged to women citizens of the United States and the Allies 
who married enemy subjects before the declaration of war, was signed 
by the President—The Fordney Emergency Tariff Bill, which im- 
posed heavy duties upon imported agricultural products, was vetoed 
by President Wilson on March 3. Upon its reconsideration in the 
House it failed to secure the necessary two-thirds majority. The 
vote was 201 for passage and 132 against.— Another measure which 
failed because of presidential disapproval was that providing that 
immigration into the United States be limited to 3 per cent of the 
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number of aliens of each nationality in the United States as shown by 
the 1910 census. If this law had been approved, only 355,461 aliens 
could have entered the United States annually (cf. infra, p. 32).—After 
a bitter debate, the House of Representatives voted, on January 19, 
against increasing its membership from 435 to 483 as provided in the 
Reapportionment Bill reported by the Census Committee. The vote 
against the increase was 276 to 77. The new ratio of representation 
is 242,267. — Representative Champ Clark of Missouri died in Wash- 
ington on March 1. He had been a member of the House for twenty- 
four years and its Speaker for eight years——A special session of the 
Senate to act upon Presidential appointments convened on March 4 
and adjourned on March 15. 

The first (special) session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, called by 
President Harding, convened on April 11. The House reélected Fred- 
erick H. Gillett of Massachusetts as speaker by a vote of 298 as against 
122 for Claude Kitchin, the Democratic choice, who thus became 
“minority leader”. The old rules were readopted and the Committee 
on Committees presented the majority list of standing committee ap- 
pointments. More than 2,000 local and private bills were introduced, 
“captured German cannon” measures predominating. The Emer- 
gency Tariff Bill was also introduced.—On April 12 the President de- 
livered his message to a joint session of the two houses. He called 
for economy in expenditures; the adoption of a national budget sys- 
tem; the reform of internal tax laws, and the abolition of the excess 
profits tax; the protection of agricultural interests; emergency tariff 
legislation and a thorough study preliminary to permanent tariff re- 
vision. “It is of less concern”, said the President, “ whether internal 
taxation or tariff revision shall come first than has been popularly 
imagined, because we must do both.” He stated that railway rates 
and costs of operation must be reduced and gave notice that the 
United States meant to establish and maintain a great merchant 
marine. He recommended the enactment of legislation establishing a 
bureau of aeronautics in the Navy Department. ‘“ Congress”, said 
he, “ ought to wipe the stain of barbaric lynching from the banners 
of a free and orderly, representative democracy.” Relative to for- 
eign affairs the President declared, “In the existing League of Na- 
tions, world governing with its super-powers, this Republic will have 
no part.” In order to establish the state of technical peace without 
further delay, he recommended a declaratory resolution by Congress 
to that effect.— The first important measure passed by the Sixty- 
seventh Congress was the Immigration Bill vetoed by President Wil- 
son. The bill was passed by the House on April 22, and by the Senate 
with amendments on May 3. Ten days later both houses agreed to 
the conference report and the President signed it on May 19. The 
new law provides that the number of aliens of any nationality who 
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may be admitted under the immigration laws of the United States in 
any fiscal year shall be limited to three per cent of the number of 
foreign-born persons of such nationality resident in the United States 
according to the census of 1910. Moreover, not more than twenty 
per cent of the aliens of any nationality admissible during any fiscal 
year may be admitted during any one month of the year. The Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration with the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor is to prescribe rules and regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act—The Emergency Tariff Bill was adopted by the 
House on April 15 by a vote of 269 to 112. The bill was reported in 
the Senate on April 30 by Senator Penrose and on May 11 was passed 
with amendments by a vote of 63 to 28. Senator Reed’s amendment 
which proposed to deny the benefits of the measure to American ex- 
porters who sell their goods more cheaply in foreign markets than at 
home, failed by a vote of 50 to 40. The conference report was ap- 
proved by the Senate on May 20 and by the House on May 23. The 
President gave his approval on May 27. The law is designed pri- 
marily to protect agricultural products from foreign competition but 
it contains provisions which it is believed will stimulate greatly 
the American dye industry. There are stringent clauses to prevent 
the “dumping” of foreign products on American markets at prices 
lower than those prevailing abroad. The duties are to be based on 
the foreign value or the export value at the port of entry, whichever 
is higher. Some of the rates prescribed are as follows: wheat, 
35 cents per bushel; corn, 15 cents per bushel; beans, 2 cents per 
pound; peanuts, 3 cents per pound; cattle, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
fresh meats, 2 cents per pound; cotton, 7 cents per pound; wool, 15 
cents to 45 cents per pound; butter, 6 cents per pound; and cheese, 23 
per cent ad valorem.—After years of agitation in behalf of budget re- 
form Congress finally enacted a budget law. The new law is similar 
to the bill vetoed in 1920 by President Wilson (cf. last Recorp, p. 58). 
The Senate adopted the McCormick Budget Bill on April 26 without 
a roll-call and after little debate. The House passed the Budget Bill 
with amendments on May 5 by a vote of 344 to 9. The conference 
measure was accepted on May 26-27 by the two houses and was 
signed by the President on June 10. The law provides for a Budget 
Bureau in the Treasury Department, headed by a Director and an 
Assistant Director appointed by the President. The salary of the 
Director is to be $10,000 a year; that of the Assistant Director 
$7,500. This bureau under the direction of the President is to pre- 
pare the budget and is given power to assemble, correlate, revise, 
reduce, or increase the estimates of the several departments and 
establishments of the government. The law requires the President 
to submit to Congress on the first day of each regular session a 
budget setting forth in summary and in detail: estimates of the ex- 
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penditures and appropriations he deems necessary to support the 
government for the ensuing fiscal year (except that the estimates for 
the legislative branch and the Supreme Court of the United States 
must be included without revision); estimates of the receipts of the 
government during the ensuing fiscal year; expenditures and receipts 
of the government during the last completed fiscal year; estimates of 
the expenditures and receipts of the government during the fiscal 
year in progress; the amount of annual, permanent, or other appro- 
priations, including balances of appropriations for prior fiscal years, 
available for expenditure during the fiscal year in progress, as of 
November 1 of such year; balanced statements of (1) the condition 
of the Treasury at the end of the last completed fiscal year; (2) the 
estimated condition of the Treasury at the end of the year in progress, 
and (3) the estimated condition of the Treasury at the end of the en- 
suing fiscal year if the financial proposals contained in the budget 
are adopted; all essential facts regarding the bonded and other in- 
debtedness of the government; and such other financial statements 
and data as in his opinion may be necessary or desirable in order 
to make known in all practicable detail the financial condition of the 
government. If the estimated receipts are less than the estimated 
expenditures proposed, the President is required to make recom- 
mendations to Congress for new taxes or loans. The President may 
transmit supplemental or deficiency estimates. An important section 
of the law provides that the Budget Bureau, when directed by the 
President, shall make a detailed study of the departments and estab- 
lishments to enable the President to determine what changes should 
be made in (1) the existing organization, activities and methods of 
business of such agencies, (2) the appropriations therefor, (3) the 
assignment of particular activities to particular services, or (4) the 
regrouping of services. The results of such studies are to be reported 
to the President, who may transmit them to Congress with his recom- 
mendations. The bureau is also required to furnish Congress with 
information in regard to financial affairs, when asked to do so. The 
Budget Bill provides, further, for the establishment of a General Ac- 
counting Office, independent of the executive departments and under 
the control of a Comptroller-General and an Assistant Comptroller- 
General, of the United States, appointed by the President and the 
Senate for fifteen-year terms and removable only by joint resolution 
of Congress after notice and hearing, or by impeachment. The 
Comptroller-General is to receive $10,000 a year; the Assistant 
Comptroller-General $7,500. The offices of Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury, and the six auditors for 
the departments are abolished and all other officers and employees 
of the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury are transferred to 
the General Accounting office. The law requires the Comptroller- 
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General to investigate all matters relating to the receipt, disburse- 
ment, and application of public funds, and to make to the President,. 
when requested by him, and to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session, a report of the work of his office, containing recom- 
mendations concerning such legislation as he deems necessary to 
facilitate the prompt and accurate rendition and settlement of ac- 
counts and concerning such other matters relating to the receipt, dis- 
bursement, and application of public funds as he may think advis- 
able. He is also required to make such investigations and reports 
as may be ordered by either house of Congress or by its committees 
with jurisdiction over revenues and appropriations. He is to report 
to Congress every expenditure or contract made by any governmental 
agency contrary to law and is to furnish such information relating 
to expenditures and accounting to the Budget Bureau as may be 
requested from time to time.—On June 16 the President signed the 
second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1921 carrying more than 
$100,000,000.—The Navy Appropriation Bill which was passed by the 
House during the previous session but was not voted on in the Senate 
(cf. supra, p. 29) was again passed by the House on April 28 by a vote 


of 212 to 15. As passed by the House, the bill carried $396,000,000: 


and provided for the execution of the 1916 building program. The 
bill was reported in the Senate on May 5 and was passed with amend- 
ments on June 1 by a vote of 54 to 17. Some of the amendments 
proposed in the Senate brought forth protracted debates between the 
advocates and opponents of a larger navy. On May 24 the Senate 
adopted by a vote of 45 to 23 an amendment to the House bill pro- 
posed by the Committee on Naval Affairs increasing the appropria- 
tion for “pay of the navy” from $72,421,647, the House figures, to 
$87,798,447. The most important amendment, however, was that pre- 
sented by Senator Borah, providing for an international conference 
on armaments. Although this amendment was at first opposed by 
the Committee, it was adopted by the Senate on May 25, without a 
dissenting vote. The amendment read as follows: “ That the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to invite the governments of Great 
Britain and Japan to send representatives to a conference, which 
shall be charged with the duty of promptly entering into an under- 
standing or agreement by which the naval expenditures and building 
programs of each of said governments, to wit, the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, shall be substantially reduced annually dur- 
ing the next five years to such an extent and upon such terms as may 
be agreed upon, which understanding or agreement is to be reported 
to the respective governments for approval.” The amendment 
offered by Senator Pomerene, providing for the temporary suspension 


of the naval ship-building program during the disarmament confer-. 


ence, was rejected by a vote of 29 to 36. The navy bill as passed by 
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the Senate carried appropriations amounting to $494,000,000, an in- 
crease of $98,000,000 over the House measure. The bill went to con- 
ference and was finally approved by both houses on July 11. The 
President approved it the next day. As finally enacted the Navy Law 
appropriated $417,000,000. It carried out the President’s recommen- 
dation relative to the establishment of a Bureau of Aeronautics in the 
navy department.—The Army Appropriation Bill, passed by the House 
on May 10 by a vote of 241 to 23, carried appropriations amounting 
to $331,000,000 and provided for an army of 150,000 men. The Senate 
on June 7 by a vote of 35 to 30 refused to reduce the army to that 
figure but on the following day reversed itself and agreed to the 
House proposal by a vote of 36 to 32. The bill was sent to confer- 
ence and the conference report was agreed to by the House on June 
17, by the Senate on June 22. It was signed by the President on 
June 30.—Two of the more important measures of domestic concern 
that were pending in Congress on June 30 were: the supplementary 
Prohibition Enforcement Bill, and the Packer Bill to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in live stock and dairy products. — The 
President in his message approved the proposal to declare peace by 
resolution. On April 30, the Senate by a vote of 49 to 23 adopted the 
Knox resolution declaring at an end the state of war between the 
United States and Germany and Austria-Hungary, and repealing the 
original declarations of war. On June 13 the House by a vote of 305 
to 61 adopted the Porter substitute resolution which declared the war 
at an end but did not repeal the declaration of war. The conference 
committee appointed to settle the difficulty agreed upon a compro- 
mise phrasing which contained parts of both resolutions. This com- 
promise was accepted by the House on June 30 and by the Senate the 
day following. It was signed by President Harding on July 2. After 
declaring the state of war at an end, the resolution continued as fol- 
lows: “ That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there are 


_expressly reserved to the United States of America and its nationals 


any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages, 
together with the right to enforce the same, to which it or they have 
become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 
1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or which were 
acquired by or are in possession of the United States of America by 
reason of its participation in the war or to which its nationals have 
thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, have been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is 
entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers; or to 
which it is entitled by virtue of any Act or Acts of Congress; or 
otherwise.” It further provided that all property of the German gov- 
ernment and of German nationals which was taken over by the 
United States government shall be retained by the United States, ex- 
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cept as provided otherwise by law, until the German government 
makes suitable provision for the satisfaction of all claims held against 
that government by American nationals. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY.— Among the more important decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court were the following: Congress 
has the power in time of war to authorize the immediate seizure of 
property supposed to belong to the enemy if there is adequate pro- 
vision made for its return in case of error (Central Union Trust Co. 
of New York v. Garvan, 41 S. C. R. 214; Stoehr v. Garvan, 41 S. C. R. 
293).—The excess-profits tax, based upon invested capital determined 
by the value of the assets at the time of their acquisition and ignor- 
ing subsequent appreciation, does not deny due process since abso- 
lute equality in taxation is unattainable. The law, moreover, applies 
equally to all similarly situated corporations (La Belle Iron Works 
v. United States, 41 S. C. R. 528).—A federal statute providing for the 
forfeiture of any conveyance used in transporting goods with intent 
to defraud the United States of a tax thereon does not violate the 
requirement of due process when applied to an automobile used in 
the unlawful removal of distilled spirits even though the owner is 
without guilt (Grant v. United States, 41 S. C. R. 189).—Due process 
of law is not denied a newspaper by the Postmaster-General’s revoca- 
tion of its second-class-mail privilege when the offending paper has 
had an opportunity to be heard and when a review by the courts may 
be had on the question whether there was substantial evidence justify- 
ing the revocation (United States ex rel. Milwaukee Social Demo- 
cratic Pub. Co. v. Burleson, 41 S. C. R. 352).—The secret seizure of a 
defendant’s papers by a representative of the government for the pur- 
pose of securing evidence against the defendant, even under a war- 
rant, violates the prohibition against unreasonable searches and 
seizures contained in the Fourth Amendment, and the admission in 
evidence against such defendant of the papers thus seized violates the 
Fifth Amendment providing that no person shall in a criminal case 
be compelled to be a witness against himself (Gouled v. United States, 
41 S. C. R. 261).—The guaranties of private rights found in the Fourth 
and Fifth Amendments, however, are limitations on the acts of the 
government and may not be invoked by a person for the return of 
papers which were stolen from him by a private corporation and then 
turned over to the government (Burdeau v. McDowell, 41 S. C. R. 
574).—Private consumers of gas in the District of Columbia may not 
complain of the rates fixed by the Public Utilities Commission be- 
cause they are higher than the rates allowed the government and 
higher than they would be if the government paid the same rates as 
private consumers pay. Plaintiffs have no right to require equality 
with the government (Hollis v. Kutz, 41 S. C. R. 371).—The law of 
Congress restricting the power of landlords of the District of Colum- 
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bia in ousting tenants or in raising their rents does not take property 
without due process, take private property for public use without 
compensation, or impair the obligation of contracts. It is rather a 
valid exercise of the police power regulating the use of pr >perty 
clothed with a public interest (Block v. Hirsh, 41 S. C. R. 458}.—A 
state law prohibiting actions for the recovery of possession of real 
property used for dwelling purposes, except on certain grounds, does 
not impair the obligation of existing leases since contracts are made 
subject to police regulations; nor does such law violate the Four- 
teenth amendment because of discrimination arising out of the exclu- 
sion from the provisions of the law of buildings occupied for busi- 
ness and other purposes, since the evil sought to be remedied was 
the pressing want of shelter (Marcus Brown Holding Co. v. Feld- 
man, 41 S. C. R. 465).—A state law restricting the use of natural gas 
for carbon burning only, in the case of gas produced within ten miles 
of an incorporated town, is a valid police regulation (Walls v. Mid- 
land Carbon Co., 41 S. C. R. 118).—A state workmen’s compensation 
act mandatory on coal-mining companies and permissive as to other 
companies is not unreasonable or arbitrary and does not deny due 
process or the equal protection of the laws, in view of the universally 
recognized peculiarities of the coal-mining business (Lower Vein 
Coal Co. v. Industrial Board of Indiana, 41 S. C. R. 252).—A state 
may, without violating the Fourteenth Amendment or the obligation 
of contract clause, amend its workmen’s compensation law so as to 
make mandatory on employers the insurance of their employees in 
the state fund though the law previously permitted employers to pay 
compensation to their employees and to insure themselves with pri- 
vate insurance companies against losses in case of injuries to their 
employees (Thornton v. Duffy, 41 S. C. R. 137).—When a state con- 
stitution prohibits irrevocable grants of special privileges or fran- 
chises, a city ordinance fixing street-railway fares may not be consid- 
ered as a binding contract establishing such fares (City of San An- 
tonio v. San Antonio Public Service Co., 41 S. C. R. 428).—Although 
under the Constitution the right to wage war and to raise armies is 
vested in the United States government, a state, having necessarily 
an interest in the successful prosecution of a war, may enact laws 
making it illegal to interfere with and to discourage publicly enlist- 
ments, such laws being valid police regulations to preserve the public 
peace, and not violations of constitutional guaranties of free speech 
(Gilbert v. Minnesota, 41 S. C. R. 125).—A state tax on a foreign cor- 
poration manufacturing its product within the state, but selling the 
greater share of it in other states, based on the proportion of the 
corporation’s tangible property within and without the state so as to 
require the corporation to pay a tax on 47 per cent of its income, is 
not inherently arbitrary and does not take property without due pro- 
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cess contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment (Underwood Type- 
writer Co. v. Chamberlain, 41 S. C. R. 45).—A state license tax on 
automobile manufacturers which provides that the tax on such manu- 
facturers as have three-fourths of their assets invested in the state’s 
securities or in personal property within the state shall be only one- 
fifth as much as the tax on other corporations, denies the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment if the 
corporation is a person within the jurisdiction of the state; if such 
is not the case, the law when applied to a corporation imposes an 
unconstitutional burden upon interstate commerce (Bethlehem Motors 
Corporation v. Flynt, 41 S. C. R. 571).—A state excise tax of two 
cents on each gallon of gasoline sold or used is valid only on sales 
not in the original packages in which the oil came into the state; but 
a license tax making the distribution of gasoline contingent upon the 
payment of a fee of $50 for each place of distribution is invalid since 
such tax places a burden upon interstate commerce (Bowman v. Con- 
tinental Oil Co., 41 S. C. R. 606).—A bridge company, with contracts 
giving it the exclusive right to operate a railroad on a bridge over a 
river between two states and with such arrangements with connect- 
ing street-railway companies as to give it a large earning capacity, has 
intangible property other than its mere right to conduct interstate 
commerce, and a tax upon such intangible property is not invalid as 
a burden on interstate commerce (St. Louis and E. St. L. Electric Ry. 
Co. v. Missouri, 41 S. C. R. 488).— A state cannot require the driver 
of a government motor truck carrying the mails over its post roads 
to procure a license conditioned on satisfying its officials of his com- 
petence and paying a fee therefor (Johnson v. Maryland, 41 S. C. R. 
16).—The Lever Act, making it unlawful to make any unjust or un- 
reasonable rate or charge in dealing in the necessaries of life, fixes 
no ascertainable standard of guilt and does not adequately inform 
persons accused of violations thereof of the nature and cause of the 
accusation against them, and is therefore void under the Fifth and 
Sixth Amendments (United States v. L. Cohen Grocery Co., 41 S. C. 
R. 298).—Though the article of the Constitution relative to the adop- 
tion of amendments thereto does not prescribe a time limit within 
which the ratification of a proposed amendment must be completed, 
it is implied therein that such ratification must take place within a 
reasonable time so that the proposal and the ratification may repre- 
sent a contemporaneous sentiment. The period of seven years pre- 
scribed by Congress in submitting the Eighteenth Amendment was a 
reasonable period in view of the fact that all previously adopted 
amendments had been ratified within a shorter period (Dillon v. Gloss, 
41 S. C. R. 510).—The federal corrupt practices act which limits the 
expenditures which a candidate for the United States Senate may 
make in securing his nomination and election so far as it applies to 
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party primaries or designating conventions is unconstitutional since 
the law is not authorized by the provisions of the constitution which 
provide that the times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed by the State Legis- 
lature, but that Congress may make or alter such regulations, and 
that Congress may make all laws necessary and proper for carrying 
into effect the powers granted by the Constitution, the word “ elec- 
tions ” having reference only to the final choice of an officer by the 
duly qualified electors (Newberry v. United States, 41 S. C. R. 469).— 
The creation of federal land banks and joint-stock land banks is 
within the power of Congress, such banks having been designated as 
depositories of public money and as financial agents of the govern- 
ment (Smith v. Kansas City Title and Trust Co., 41 S. C. R. 243).— 
The constitutional provision guaranteeing to the citizens of each state 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states was 
intended to protect those privileges against state action and is not 
violated by the wrongful prevention of the enjoyment of such privi- 
leges by private individuals (United States v. Wheeler, 41 S. C. R. 
133). 

STATE AFFAIRS.—At the elections in November thirty-five states 
elected governors. In twenty-nine of these the Republican candidates 
were successful. Republicans succeeded Democrats in Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Utah and West Virginia. In two 
of the states that elected Republican governors, North Dakota and 
Wisconsin, the successful candidates, Lynn J. Frazier and John J. 
Blaine, had the support of the Non-Partisan League. In Illinois, Mr. 
Len Small, candidate of the Thompson faction of the Republican 
party, was nominated in the primaries by a small margin over Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Oglesby, candidate of the Lowden faction. Ex- 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis was the Democratic candidate. At 
the election in November, Smal! won over Lewis by a vote of 1,243,148 

to 731,551. In Kansas, Governor Henry J. Allen, Republican, was 
reélected by a majority of more than 100,000. He was strongly op- 
posed by those who condemned the Kansas Industrial Court. Chan- 
ning H. Cox, Republican, was elected governor of Massachusetts by 
an overwhelming majority of more than 350,000. One of the most 
noteworthy gubernatorial contests was that in New York. The Demo- 
crats renominated Governor Alfred E. Smith whose record at Albany 
had met with widespread approval. The Republicans nominated 
Judge Nathan L. Miller. Judge Miller was carried into office by a 
narrow margin of less than 75,000. President Harding’s plurality in 
New York was 1,086,000. Governor Lynn J. Frazier was reélected in 
North Dakota by a majority of less than 5,000. In Tennessee, Gov- 
ernor Roberts, Democrat, was defeated by Alf Taylor, Republican. 
The vote was as follows: Taylor, 220,463; Roberts, 182,836.—At the 
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November elections the voters of thirty-two states passed upon 
amendments to state constitutions. The voters of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Washington all rejected proposals to increase the salaries of public 
officers. In Maine, Missouri and South Dakota, loans to pay a bonus 
to wos war veterans were approved. The voters of North Carolina 
approved an income-tax amendment; those of Maine, Minnesota and 
New Hampshire refused to do so. California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri and West Virginia voted special taxes or bond 
issues for highway improvements. West Virginia approved divided 
legislature sessions; Oregon rejected a similar proposal. Single-tax 
amendments were rejected in California and Oregon. In Kansas an 
amendment allowing the classification of property for tax purposes 
failed. In California and Iowa the voters passed upon the calling of 
constitutional conventions. In the former, the proposal was rejected; 
in the latter, approved. Missouri adopted an amendment permitting 
the submission of the question of a constitutional convention by the 
initiative method. In Michigan, an excess-condemnation amendment 
was rejected, as was also an amendment aimed at parochial schools, 
to compel all children below the eighth grade to attend the public 
schools. The voters of New York approved an amendment provid- 
ing for serial bonds for state debts. In Arkansas, the initiative and 
referendum provisions of the constitution were revised. The number 
of petitioners required for a referendum was increased from five to 
six per cent and the number required to initiate a constitutional 
amendment was raised from eight to ten per cent. The popular 
initiative was used in eight states. In Arizona all the popularly 
initiated bills including proposals to create a state civil-service com- 
mission, to create a state highway department, and to enter upon 
reclamation and irrigation projects were defeated. In California an 
alien land law was adopted by a vote of 668,483 to 222,086. The law 
was designed to restrict still further the ownership of land by aliens, 
especially Japanese. Another bill prohibiting vivisection was over- 
whelmingly defeated. In Colorado bills fixing the hours of work for 
municipal fire departments and making an appropriation for a state 
hospital were approved. Other measures, including several for the 
creation of new counties, failed. The voters of Massachusetts ap- 
proved a measure permitting the manufacture of light beer and wines 
with two and three-fourths per cent alcohol by a vote of 442,215 to 
432,951. This was the first time Massachusetts used the initiative. 
In Montana measures levying a tax for the state university and 
authorizing a bond issue for educational purposes were adopted. A 
bond issue for irrigation failed. In North Dakota five initiated meas- 
ures directed against the Non-Partisan League were adopted by small 
majorities. On all of them the vote cast was larger than that for 
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presidential electors. A measure levying a tax on public service cor- 
porations failed in Oklahoma. The voters of Oregon voted down all 
popularly initiated measures. Proposals for consolidating the prop- 
erties of the port and dock commissions, for creating a bird refuge 
for native waterfowl, and for creating a state market commission 
appeared upon the ballot. — Fifteen states had referenda called on 
petition, by the legislature, or ordered by the constitution. Arizona 
defeated a measure referred by the legislature to regulate pardons 
and paroles. California approved measures regulating the sale of 
poisons and organizing irrigation districts, and defeated measures to 
enforce prohibition and to prohibit state banks from acting as agents 
of insurance companies. Idaho approved a bond issue for state high- 
ways. Maine approved woman suffrage. Missouri adopted a prohibi- 
tion enforcement measure and rejected a workmen’s compensation 
law. Montana defeated measures to provide for state nominating 
conventions, to authorize boxing, to provide for the direct primary 
for all offices and delegates to national conventions, to repeal the 
presidential primary law; and to issue bonds for roads. Nebraska 
defeated overwhelmingly a measure to abolish the direct primary. 
New Jersey approved bond issues for a soldiers’ bonus and for a 
vehicular tunnel under the Hudson. New York approved a bond 
issue for a soldiers’ bonus. Ohio approved a prohibition-enforcement 
act, and Oklahoma an act to regulate the practice of medicine. Ore- 
gon defeated a law regulating the sale of oleomargarine. South 
Dakota defeated a prohibition-enforcement act and a measure to com- 
bine the party-primary and the party-convention systems. Washing- 
ton approved a bond issue for a war bonus and rejected a law for the 
construction of a state highway system. At a special election on 
September 21 the voters of Nebraska approved all of the forty-one 
amendments prepared by the constitutional convention of 1920 (cf. 
last REcorD, p. 72). At the November election, the voters of Louisiana 
voted in favor of a constitutional convention. The Illinois constitu- 
tional convention (cf. last RecorD, p. 73) which met in January, 1920, 
took a recess from July to September. After reconvening for a few 
weeks another recess was taken to September, 1921. The work of the 
convention thus far has been done in committee of the whole. A 
number of proposed changes have been tentatively approved. The 
subjects over which there has been the greatest controversy are 
revente, Chicago’s representation in the legislature, and the initiative 
and referendum.— The Pennsylvania Commission on Constitutional 
Amendments, authorized by a law of June 4, 1919, made a careful 
study of the state constitution during the year 1920 and on December 
14 adopted a report to the legislature containing a draft of a revised 
constitution and recommended the submission to the electorate of 
the question of calling a constitutional convention. The revised con- 
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stitution as drafted by the commission contains more than one hun- 
dred and thirty amendments. Among the more important changes 
recommended are: provision for a state budget system; lump-sum 
appropriations to classes of educational and charitable institutions 
not wholly under state control in order to eliminate log-rolling; 
authorization of the legislature to delegate to cities or classes of cities 
authority to frame their own charters; authorization to prescribe pro- 
portional representation for elections of representative bodies in 
municipalities if the electors so desire; provision for civil service ap- 
pointments; and the grant to the legislature of power to alter the 
judicial system of Philadelphia. The legislature of 1921 provided for 
a popular vote on the calling of a convention and prescribed the 
limited-vote system for securing minority representation in the con- 
vention. The election is scheduled for September.— The Colorado 
legislature referred to the people a proposal to call a constitutional 
convention.— The Louisiana constitutional convention adopted the 
following amendment regarding parochial (county) government: the 
legislature shall provide optional plans for the organization of paro- 
chial government, and any parish may change from one plan so pre- 
scribed to another, when authorized by a majority of its electors 
voting at an election held for such purposes.— The movement for 
the reorganization of state administrative agencies was considerably 
advanced during the year. Important consolidation laws were passed 
in Washington, Ohio, Michigan and California. Under the leadership 
of Governor Louis F. Hart the legislature of Washington combined 
the seventy-odd boards, commissions and other administrative agen- 
cies into ten departments with a director appointed by the governor 
at the head of each. The departments are: public works, business 
control, efficiency, taxation and examination, health, conservation and 
development, labor and industries, agriculture, licenses, fisheries and 
game. The departments are subdivided into divisions under super- 
visors appointed by the directors. The bill went into effect April 1. 
The administrative reorganization bill of Ohio, adopted by this year’s 
legislature, went into effect July 1. It created the following depart- 
ments: finance, commerce, highways and public works, agriculture, 
health, industrial relations, education and public welfare. The direc- 
tors of the departments are appointed by the governor and the senate 
and hold office during the governor’s pleasure. Bureaus are created 
within the departments. The California legislature of 1921, acting 
upon Governor Stephen’s recommendation, enacted nine bills designed 
to effect the administrative reorganization of state agencies. The 
following departments were created: finance, professional standards, 
labor and industrial relations, education, agriculture, public works, 
public institutions, civil service. Several of the departments are 
headed by boards. The governor is given the power to remove his 
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appointees. Under the leadership of Governor Groesbeck, the 
Michigan legislature of 1921 provided for a state administrative board 
with general supervisory power over all state activities, and five de- 
partments in the place of some thirty boards and commissions. The 
departments created were: agriculture, conservation, labor, public 
safety, and welfare.—A special session of the Indiana legislature, on 
July 31, 1920, enacted a statute creating a special coal and food com- 
mission with authority to fix the price at which all intrastate ship- 
ments of coal should be sold, and to determine the priority in which 
it should be supplied. The powers of the commission were set aside 
early in 1921 by an injunction issued by the Federal district court on 
the ground that they constituted an interference with interstate com- 
merce and with preéxisting contracts. According to the terms of the 
law the powers of the commission were to expire in March.—In forty 
states regular legislative sessions convened in January and in two 
others, in June. The governors in their messages advocated numer- 
ous changes. The need for a thorough reorganization of the admin- 
istrative system received general recognition. Other matters fre- 
quently touched upon included: new sources of revenue; labor condi- 
tions; law-enforcement; prison-reform; efficiency and economy meas- 
ures; budget-reform; educational reform; nominating methods, with 
special reference to the direct primary; improved highways; conser- 
vation; health and child welfare; and the treatment of war veterans.— 
The South Dakota legislature created a home-building department to 
aid in the building of homes. During any biennial period bonds to 
the amount of $500,000 may be issued the proceeds of which are to be 
lent to home-builders up to eighty per cent of the cost. Not more 
than $4,000, however, may be lent to one person and repayments 
are to be made within twelve years. The interest rate may not be 
more than one and one-half per cent in excess of the yield of the 
bonds. — The California legislature, in the face of bitter opposition 
from the utility companies, raised the taxes on the gross income of 
public-service corporations about twenty-five per cent.—Although the 
voters of Iowa at the general election in November voted for a con- 
stitutional convention, the legislature of 1921 failed to carry out the 
people’s mandate by refusing to make provision for the convention.— 
The Minnesota legislature established an industrial commission of 
three members appointed by the governor and the senate for six-year 
terms, one retiring every two years, to have charge of the administra- 
tion of all labor laws including the workmen’s compensation act. The 
new commission superseded the former department of labor and in- 
dustry. The new compensation law provided in the place of a spe- 
cific compensation schedule for permanent partial disability, a healing- 
period not in excess of twenty-five weeks and a reéducation-period 
not in excess of twenty-five weeks, during which periods the injured 
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is to receive sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of his salary and med- 
ical care. For total permanent injury the time limit is abandoned 
altogether but the total sum to be paid may not exceed $10,000. De- 
pendents are provided for in the case of fatal accidents. Occupa- 
tional diseases are included within the scope of the law. Farmers 
may come under the provisions of the act.—The New Jersey legisla- 
ture passed over the governor’s veto a law which established a state 
constabulary. The bill, which was passed in the face of the bitter op- 
position of organized labor, provided for two troops of fifty-eight men 
whose chief function is to be the protection of the rural parts of the 
state. Atlhough the lower house ratified the prohibition amendment 
by a vote of 51 to 4 the senate refused to ratify it—On April 30, rep- 
resentatives of New York and New Jersey signed the port treaty 
between the two states which was approved by the legislatures of the 
two states after years of negotiation. The treaty gives to the Port 
authority control of the improvement and development of the Port of 
New York. The new board is made up of three men from each state, 
the representatives of New York being Messrs. Alfred E. Smith, 
Lewis H. Pounds and E. H. Outerbridge; those of New Jersey, 
Messrs. Smith, Van Buskirk and Ford.—The new pension law for 
New Jersey state employees allows retirement at sixty years, or in 
cases of earlier disability, an annuity amounting to one-seventieth of 
the salary for each year’s service. The employees are to contribute 
according to their entrance age and occupation varying from three 
and one-half to eight per cent of the salary. The state will also con- 
tribute. — The legislature of Pennsylvania submitted to the voters a 
constitutional amendment which if approved will allow the legisla- 
ture to permit cities to frame their own charters. On April 26, the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives deposed its speaker, Robert 
S. Spangler, and elected Samuel A. Whitaker for the remainder of the 
session. Thereupon the Governor’s program including bills for the 
creation of a state department of welfare and the repeal of the non- 
partisan election laws of Pittsburgh and Scranton was speedily 
adopted. Another measure passed by this year’s legislature was the 
repeal of the full-crew law of 1911. The law empowered the public- 
service commission to designate the number of men necessary to 
operate trains safely—The Illinois legislature enacted a law provid- 
ing for the city-manager form of government applicable to cities and 
villages with populations of 5,000 or less. The law provided a two- 
year term for city managers.—A new budget law was passed by the 
Oregon legislature of 1921. The budget is to be drawn up by a com- 
mission of the more important administrative officers of the state.— 
The Nebraska legislature passed a law restricting the right of aliens 
to acquire title to land in the state-——Although the Kansas legislature 
refused to pass the majority of the measures proposed by the Chil- 
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dren’s Code Commission, appointed last year, it provided for the 
establishment of a Child Research Bureau. Another law raised the 
maximum amount of mothers’ aid from $25 to $50 a month and made 
mandatory the former permissive law. It was also provided that 
cities of over 18,500 population must establish free kindergartens. 
The functions of the Kansas Industrial Court were extended by a 
law consolidating with the court the Industrial Welfare Commission 
and the Department of Labor.— The Missouri legislature of 1921 
passed nineteen of the measures recommended by the Children’s Code 
Commission. Among the most important measures passed were bills 
making wife desertion a felony; punishing those who contribute to 
the delinquency of children; raising the age of consent from fifteen 
to sixteen years; authorizing children born out of wedlock to inherit 
from their fathers and mothers; forbidding the marriage of mental 
defectives; forbidding any person to solemnize the marriage of mental 
defectives; giving the State Board of Charities and Correction super- 
vision over maternity hospitals, childrens’ homes and child-placing 
agencies; requiring prophylactic treatment of the eyes of new-born 
infants; authorizing cities of the second and third classes to establish 
municipal boards of public welfare; and authorizing counties to estab- 
lish county departments of public welfare. The legislature likewise 
passed a new workmen’s compensation bill, established the county as 
the unit of administration for rural schools, consolidated under one 
board the management of the state charitable institutions previously 
under local boards, and provided for a state commissioner of public 
welfare with power to enforce numerous laws which provide for the 
inspection and standardization of health and living conditions. — In 
spite of the vigorous protests of organized labor a law which pro- 
vides that voluntary organizations may sue and be sued was passed in 
Massachusetts. Governor Cox defended his approval of the law as 
follows: “ The bill applies to all voluntary associations, whether of 
employees or employers, or great groups who have formed holding- 
companies or voluntary associations, a convenient method of control- 
ling large corporations. Every such association ought to be held 
responsible for its acts.”"—In Ohio the legislature’s attempts to abol- 
ish the “ uniform rule” in taxation and to adopt an income-tax meas- 
ure failed. However, the legislature enacted a debt-limitation law 
designed to prevent borrowing for current expenses or deficiencies; 
to restrict the term of loans so that bonds may not run for periods 
longer than the life of the improvements made; to protect sinking 
funds; to strengthen the limits placed on maximum net indebtedness; 
and to establish the serial-bond system.—At the special session of the 
New York legislature in September (cf. infra, p. 49) the Assembly 
again ousted three of the five Socialists who had all been reélected 
after their expulsion by the regular session. The other two mem- 
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bers thereupon resigned (cf. last Recorp, p. 74). The 1921 New York 
legislature enacted a large number of far-reaching measures. Sub- 
stantially the entire program advocated by Governor Miller received 
legislative approval. One of the most important measures passed 
was the one reorganizing the state public service commission and 
establishing for New York City a transit commission of three mem- 
bers with complete authority over local transportation. The legisla- 
ture also provided for an investigation of the administration of New 
York City and for a charter commission to revise the New York 
charter. Another law, which aroused much opposition, abolished the 
direct primary for the nomination of United States senators, supreme 
court judges, and all officers elected by the state at large. Candidates 
for such offices are to be nominated by party conventions composed 
of delegates nominated by petition and elected at the fall primary 
two months before the election. The direct primary is retained for 
the nomination of local officers. Although the senate approved the 
constitutional amendment adopted by last year’s legislature providing 
for the consolidation of the administrative agencies of the state, the 
assembly defeated the amendment. The legislature passed a law 
providing for a board of estimate and control. This board will be 
the budget-making agency for the state and will have power to revise 
appropriation requests and to supervise the expenditures and activ- 
ities of all departments. Another measure provides for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition amendment and the Volstead act by municipal 
authorities.—The triumph of the woman-suffrage amendment to the 
United States Constitution (cf. last Recorp, p. 71) was assured when 
Tennessee, on August 18, ratified the amendment. Washington, the 
thirty-fifth state, had ratified the amendment on March 22.—During 
’ the year 1920 there were 65 lynchings in the United States. Of the 
victims 57 were negroes and 8 were whites. The lynchings were dis- 
tributed among the states as follows: Alabama, 6 (1 white); Arkansas, 
1; California, 3 (white); Florida, 13; Georgia, 8; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 
1; Minnesota, 3; Mississippi, 7; Missouri, 1; Montana, 1 (white); 
North Carolina, 2; Ohio, 1; Oklahoma, 3 (1 white); South Carolina, 
1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 10 (1 white); Virginia, 1; West Virginia, 1 
(white). During the first six months of 1921 there were 32 lynchings. 
They were distributed as follows: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 3; Florida, 
4; Georgia, 4; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 11; Missouri, 1; 
North Carolina, 2; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 1. Of these, 3 were 
whites and 29 negroes. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.— On February 22 Chicago held a non- 
partisan aldermanic election. The City Hall organization headed by 
Mayor Thompson was defeated in eight contests but was successful 
in five—On April 5 Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis was reélected 
for a third term over James W. Byrnes, a business man. The Repub- 
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licans succeeded in electing also the city comptroller and fourteen 
aldermen. — In Milwaukee the Socialist candidates suffered a severe 
defeat on April 5. Mrs. Victor L. Berger, elected to the school board, 
was the only Socialist elected. Emil Seidel, former Socialist mayor, 
was defeated for alderman-at-large by William B. McKinley, Non- 
Partisan.—On April 5 the Democrats of Danville, Illinois, for the first 
time in fifty years succeeded in securing a majority in the city 
council. They elected the mayor, the city clerk and two aldermen.— 
On May 10 Jersey City and Newark elected city commissioners. In 
both cities the contests were bitterly fought and large votes were 
polled. In Jersey City, the Democratic organization ticket was suc- 
cessful, all the old commissioners being reélected in spite of the 
charges made against the administration of Mayor Hague by a legis- 
lative investigating committee. In Newark four of the five commis- 
sioners were reélected, but because of the narrow margin by which 
Mayor Gillen was elected to the commission he was not reélected 
mayor. The new mayor is Commissioner Archibald.— On June 13 
Colonel George E. Leach, fusion candidate, was elected mayor of 
Minneapolis over Thomas Van Lear, the former Socialist mayor of 
the city, by a majority of nearly 15,000. Two amendments to the 
city’s charter provided a tax of 22 mills for school purposes and 2 
mills for libraries. — As usual there were a number of important 
municipal referenda during the year. On August 10 the voters of 
Toledo rejected a proposal for a bond issue of $7,000,000 to acquire a 
city-owned transportation system (cf. last Recorp, p. 77). Later the 
electorate approved a service-at-cost franchise ordinance for a newly 
incorporated railway company. The mayor is to appoint a board of 
street-railway control to protect the public interests.—At an election 
last fall St. Louis approved five of the eighteen items in a $23,000,000 
bond proposal for municipal development. The five items provided 
for an issue amounting to $3,793,000 for: the elimination of grade 
crossings, a farm for insane, new engine houses, new morgue, street- 
reconstruction, and a city lighting plant. — On August 10 the voters 
of Cleveland decisively rejected a proposal to raise the dividend on 
the stock of the Cleveland Railway Company from six to seven per 
cent.—At the November election the voters of Portland, Oregon, de- 
feated a zoning ordinance passed by the city council—The county- 
manager charter for Baltimore county was decisively rejected. The 
voters of Baltimore decided to retain the present method of state 
control over the city police department instead of vesting the ap- 
pointment of the police commissioner in the mayor. — Minneapolis 
adopted a new charter the most important part of which provides for 
home rule. No important changes were made in the form of govern- 
ment.— The voters of San Francisco passed on twenty-six charter 
amendments and two referred ordinances. A pension system for city 
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employees was authorized, as were also proposals for a school board 
nominated by the mayor and confirmed by the people and for an 
appointive rather than an elective school superintendent. The city 
administration was authorized to negotiate for the further acquisition 
of street railways. Attacks on the civil service and proposals for 
higher salaries were defeated.—Boston rejected a legislative proposal 
to enlarge the city council from nine to fifteen to be selected by wards 
instead of at large as at present.—The proposal to increase the num- 
ber of wards from thirty-five to fifty, to allow each ward one alder- 
man instead of two, rejected by Chicago in 1919, was adopted by a 
large majority at the November election of 1920.—At the November 
election, Philadelphia voted $33,000,000 for permanent improvements. 
Important among the items were those for the art museum, public 
library, municipal court building, city hall annex, parks and play- 
grounds, and wharves and docks. —A city council of nine members 
elected according to the Hare plan of proportional representation 
is a striking feature of Sacramento’s new city-manager charter. 
The council is to select the manager, city attorney, police judge, 
treasurer, city clerk, the civil service commissioner, and the board of 
education. The new charter was approved by the voters on Novem- 
ber 30—A charter amendment to abolish proportional representation 
and the city-manager plan of government in Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
defeated in November.— At the aldermanic elections in February, 
Chicago voters approved an $8,000,000 bond issue to care for floating 
indebtedness. Only 361,000 of the 888,000 registered voters went to 
the polls——At an election on April 4 the people of Kalamazoo voted 
to have a general charter revision and to restore the mayor-aldermanic 
form of government. A charter revision commission of nine mem- 
bers was elected. — At an election in April, Detroit voted to buy an 
additional twenty-five miles of street railway trackage. A proposal 
for service at cost was defeated. — Early in 1921 two police court 
judges who had been accused of corruption were recalled in San Fran- 
cisco. They were defeated by approximately 5,000 votes.—There has 
been much important legislation affecting cities. The Tennessee 
legislature passed a series of laws authorizing city-planning in cities 
with more than 160,000. Nashville secured from the Tennessee legis- 
lature a new charter which provides for a compromise between the 
city-manager form and the mayor-and-council form of government. 
A city council of fifteen members elected from wards is to select a 
mayor for an indefinite term. Appointments to administrative office 
are to be made by the mayor but are subject to the council’s confir- 
mation. — Indiana and Wyoming have adopted optional city charter 
laws which permit the establishment of the city-manager form of 
government upon referenda in cities. Missouri adopted a permissive 
city-manager law applicable to third-class cities. The New York 
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legislature enacted several measures of great importance to the cities 
of the state. At a special session of the legislature in September 
several laws designed to relieve the housing situation were passed. 
In February the Board of Aldermen of New York City exempted 
from taxation for ten years all dwellings built within two years after 
April, 1920. The legislature of 1921 placed all public utilities under 
the control of one state commission with the exception that a special 
commission of three was established with complete power over the 
subject of transit in New York City. Provision was also made for 
an investigation of the administration of New York City and for a 
commission, appointed by the governor, to draft and submit to the 
legislature a new charter. A bill abolishing commission government 
in Buffalo passed by the New York legislature was vetoed by the 
mayor of the city and failed of passage over his veto. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature abolished non-partisan elections in second-class cities 
(Pittsburgh and Scranton). Constitutional amendments giving Kan- 
sas City home rule in charter-making and increasing the debt limit to 
allow for necessary public improvements, were approved by the voters 
of Missouri at the November elections. Cities of over 75,000 popula- 
tion were authorized to acquire water works, gas works, electric-light 
works, street railways, and heating and refrigerating utilities. The 
Minnesota legislature passed a law authorizing Duluth, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to adopt zoning ordinances. — The city of Toledo has 
adopted a stringent billboard ordinance prohibiting the erection of 
billboards in residence districts unless the written consent of the 
owners of a majority of the properties fronting the street is obtained. 
—Washington’s zoning ordinance passed by Congress became effec- 
tive August 30. It makes provision for four use districts, four height 
districts, and four area districts. Milwaukee, Mansfield, Ohio, and 
East Orange, New Jersey, have likewise adopted up-to-date zoning 
ordinances.—Cleveland recently amended her billboard ordinance by 
making detailed regulations for the use of electric signs.—The city of 
‘Des Moines has recently erected an astronomical observatory. Pro- 
fessor Morehouse of Drake University induced the trustees of that 
institution to offer to the city the use of a fine telescope and his ser- 
vices for public instruction in astronomy if the city would erect a 
suitable building. The city council accepted the offer and an edifice 
was built at a cost of more than $50,000. It contains a lecture hall 
seating one hundred and fifty people—On August 21 the taxpayers of 
Jamestown, New York, voted by a large majority to establish a 
municipal milk plant and a sanitary distribution system. A bond issue 
of $150,000 was authorized. A commission of four members appointed 
by the mayor is in charge of the project—On September 15 a bomb 
was exploded in New York City at Broad and Wall Streets, killing 
thirty-eight persons and injuring two hundred others. — During the 
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first few days of June a severe race riot in Tulsa, Oklahoma, resulted 
in the death of more than thirty persons, most of them negroes, and 
the burning of practically the entire negro section of the city.—The 
city-manager form of government is progressing rapidly. On the 
date at which this record begins there were 180 cities in the United 
States operating under the city-manager plan. In May, 1921 this 
number had increased to 223. The following cities each with more 
than 25,000 inhabitants have adopted the new form of government 
during the year under review: Long Beach, Pasadena and Sacra- 
mento, California; Colorado Springs, Colorado; Tampa, Florida; Bay 
City and Pontiac, Michigan; Lima, Ohio; Nashville, Tennessee; 
Lynchburg, Newport News and Petersburg, Virginia; and Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR.—The year under review witnessed much 
unemployment, many reductions in wages, and a widespread move- 
ment among employers for the open shop. There were also numer- 
ous strikes, many of them against proposed reductions in wages. 
The New Orleans street-car service was tied up by a strike from 
July 1 to July 25. The men returned to work while conciliators pro- 
ceeded to adjust the wage dispute. In Chicago, street-car service 
was suspended for some days during a strike in the middle of July. 
During the first week in August serious rioting accompanied the 
Denver street-car strike. Five persons were killed and many in- 
jured. Federal troops were called on to restore order. During the 
first half of September there was a serious strike of the employees 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, the third strike within three 
years. Rioting accompanied the strike and for some time service 
was suspended on both surface and elevated lines. By September 10 
most of the men had returned to work.—As the result of a strike 
about 90 per cent of the Illinois and Indiana coal mines were closed 
by July 24. On July 30, President Wilson in a telegram to John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of America, requested 
the miners to return to work pending a joint conference of the Scale 
Committees of the operators and the miners to adjust difficulties. 
Mr. Lewis thereupon ordered the men to return to work but not all 
of them obeyed. The conference, which met in Cleveland, broke up 
without settling the difficulty. However, the Illinois miners secured 
from their employers in the state a substantial increase in wages.— 
The coal strike in Kansas came under the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Industrial Relations, which has been vigorously opposed by the 
United Mine Workers. A president of one of the districts served a 
term in jail for defying an order of the court (cf. last Recorp, p. 84).— 
The Alabama coal strike which was officially called in September 
was finally submitted to Governor Kilby for settlement. Both sides 
agreed, in March, to abide by the decision to bé made by the Gov- 
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ernor on the basis of the report of a commission of investigation. 
The Governor found that the miners had no grievances as to living 
conditions, hours of work, or wages. He summarized his findings as 
follows: recognition of the United Mine Workers of America is not 
to be compelled; the day-wage scale and sub-contract system are to 
remain unchanged; the existing methods of adjusting grievances are 
found to be fair and equitable; the operators are under no obligation 
to reémploy the striking miners; the freedom of contract shall be in- 
violate, and therefore any of the above-mentioned things may be done 
by mutual agreement of the parties. He recommended: (a) that the 
operators, as a means to promote peace and harmony, reémploy the 
strikers as fast as places could be found for them without displacing 
the men who were then at work; (b) that the organization of the 
United Mine Workers of America support the unemployed until they 
could find employment. The Governor added that the acceptance of 
his regulations would be “a gracious act on the part of the employ- 
ers”.— During the period under review there were serious disturb- 
ances in the coal fields of West Virginia. Martial law was declared 
in some districts. Numerous clashes occurred between the strikers 
and the authorities—On June 1 the long labor struggle which since 
December 8 had paralyzed the clothing industry in New York came 
to an end. The strike was estimated to have caused a loss of $100,- 
000,000 in production and $30,000,000 in wages. The cause of the 
trouble was the refusal of certain manufacturers to abide by the 
system of joint industrial government in force in the industry. It 
was believed that falling prices resulting from the buyers’ strike 
should be accompanied by a liquidation of labor. A demand was made 
for a reduction of fifty per cent in labor costs. On December 2, the 
manufacturers announced that they would put into effect individual 
bargaining, wage-reductions, and piece work, and would insist upon 
the unlimited right to discharge employees. The two main issues 
were recognition of the union and joint industrial government. Dur- 
ing the course of the trouble the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
were accused of excessive radicalism and bolshevism. Numerous in- 
junction suits were filed by manufacturers. Finally after many weeks 
of futile struggle and after the resignation of the president and his 
“war party” associates from the Clothing Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, a settlement was reached upon the basis of the agreement drawn 
up last November by Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated. 
The chief provisions of the agreement were as follows: the union 
shall assume responsibility for the production of its members; labor 
costs shall be reduced sufficiently to enable New York manufac- 
turers to do business; adjustment of the amount of reduction in cost 
is to be made between each employer and a committee of workers 
aided by representatives of the union and association; disagreements 
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shall be referred to the market labor manager and to the general 
president for settlement; all cases so referred shall be settled by 
them; settlements made shall be enforced by the impartial chairman. 
The wage-reduction amounted to fifteen per cent—On August 17 the 
longshoremen, who had been idle for five months, returned to work 
in New York City.—On September 28, the deep-sea longshoremen of 
the North Atlantic ports renewed their wage agreement for one year. 
—Early in April the American Steamship Owners’ Association an- 
nounced that the wages of seamen would have to be reduced from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent when the contracts expired at the end 
of the month. The men refused to accept the reductions and made a 
demand for the preferential union shop and the stricter enforcement 
of the Seamen’s Act. A conference with the United States Shipping 
Board resulted in Admiral Benson’s statement that wages should be 
cut fifteen per cent, that the preferential union shop should be denied, 
but that the Seamen’s Act should be strictly enforced. Although a 
commission of investigation was appointed to investigate the situa- 
tion, a strike began on May 1. After a conference with the Shipping 
Board, the workers on June 13 accepted a fifteen-per-cent reduction 
in wages.—There were numerous strikes in the printing trade during 
May due to the fact that many employers refused to put into effect 
the 44-hour week.—In June a long-continued building-trades contro- 
versy in Cleveland was ended when both parties accepted the award 
of arbitrators representing the public. The strike involved 25,000 
men. To the board of conciliation composed of fourteen members 
representing equally organized employers and organized employees 
were added seven representatives of the public. The board agreed 
upon a wage cut of seventeen per cent.— On February 3 Robert P. 
Brindell, president and organizer of the New York Building Trades 
Council, was found guilty of the charge of extorting $5,000 from a 
contractor for calling off a strike on a building under construction.— 
In March the report of the Calder Select Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Production was published. The report pointed out that the 
housing shortage is only one feature of the failure of the building 
industry to keep up with national need. There is also a “shortage 
of railways, highways, waterways, and rapid transit facilities, as well 
as of industrial structures, which represents the accumulated deficit 
of the last six years”. The report shows that there was no real 
scarcity of coal in 1920 and that the high prices were artificially pro- 
duced; and that one important cause of the stagnation in the building 
industry is the difficulty of obtaining money on reasonable terms. 
Among the recommendations of the committee were the following: 
A bill to establish in the Department of Commerce a division for the 
gathering and dissemination of information as to the best construc- 
tion practices and methods, technical and cost data, and matters re- 
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lating to city-planning etc., in order to encourage standardization and 
improved building practices throughout the country; an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act to permit the Reserve Board to direct 
the use of savings and time deposits of national banks for long-time 
loans, thus giving such deposits greater security and supplying a 
source of long-term money for home-building; a home-loan bank bill 
to provide for district home-loan banks which may sell, under Fed- 
eral supervision, bonds secured by the aggregated loans deposited by 
the member banks; and an amendment, limited to five years, to the 
revenue act of 1918, to provide for the exemption from excess-profits 
and income taxes of profits on the sales of dwelling-houses where 
such profits, plus an equal amount, are reinvested in dwelling-house 
construction. —In August the International Harvester Company an- 
nounced the establishment of an interesting profit-sharing scheme. 
All employees who are not managers or executives of the company 
and its subsidiaries will be the beneficiaries of an extra compensation 
fund to equal forty per cent of the company’s profits for the year in 
excess of seven per cent upon invested capital. The sums will be 
distributed to employees in the proportions which the earnings of 
each bear to the earnings of all. Payment will be made partly in 
cash and partly in stock. Another fund was established for the benefit 
of managers and executives. This is to be twenty per cent of the 
company’s profits in excess of the seven per cent on invested capital. 
—Ever since prices began to decline in the summer of 1920, and it 
appeared that a period of depression was at hand, groups of em- 
ployers have been conducting a campaign for the “open shop”. The 
National Conference of State Manufacturers held in Chicago in Jan- 
uary adopted a resolution stating that it is “fundamental in this 
country that all law-abiding citizens or residents thereof have the 
right to work when they please, for whom they please, and on what- 
ever terms are mutually agreed upon between employee and employer, 
and without interference or discrimination on the part of others”. 
Labor leaders have claimed that the open-shop propaganda was in 
reality an attempt of reactionary employers to rid themselves of the 
necessity of having dealings with organized labor and that instead of 
favoring a shop in which there is no discrimination against union or 
non-union men they were actually seeking to establish a system under 
which only non-union men could find employment. At a conference 
of the leaders of more than one hundred international unions held 
in Washington in February the following resolution was adopted: 
“ Reactionary employers have joined their might in a campaign which 
they are pleased to call a campaign for the ‘open shop’ which they 
have been waging vigorously since the signing of the Armistice. 
Compelled by pressure of public opinion to accept labor’s codperation 
during the war when the utmost conservation of productive energy 
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was necessary to the life of the nation, they cast off all pretense imme- 
diately upon the passing of the emergency. This entire campaign 
on the part of the combined reactionary employers is in no sense a 
campaign for the ‘open shop’. No matter what definition may be 
given to that term, the campaign is distinctly and solely one for a 
shop that shall be closed against union workmen. It is primarily a 
campaign disguised under the name of an ‘open shop’ campaign de- 
signed to destroy trade unions and to break down and eliminate the 
whole principle of collective bargaining which has for years been 
accepted by the highest industrial authorities and by the American 
people as a principle based upon justice and established permanently 
in our industrial life.’—Unemployment steadily increased during the 
period of business depression. In April the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics received and tabulated reports concerning the volume of employ- 
ment in representative establishments in thirteen manufacturing in- 
dustries and in bituminous coal mining. A comparison of the figures 
for April, 1921 with those for identical establishments one year earlier 
showed decided decreases. The largest decreases, 41.9 per cent and 
40.9 per cent respectively, occurred in the automobile and leather in- 
dustries. Iron and steel showed a decrease of 36.2 per cent, and 
hosiery and underwear a decrease of 32.2 per cent. The smallest de- 
credse, 0.4 per cent, appeared in cotton-manufacturing. In January 
the Bureau estimated that the number of the unemployed had in- 
creased 3,473,466 during the year—Many wage-reductions have been 
announced. A wage cut of 22% per cent for 35,000 cotton-mill opera- 
tives was made on December 23. On January 10 a similar reduction 
was made in fifty mills of the American Woolen Company. The 
Bethlehem Steel Plant on January 16 put into effect a wage-reduction 
of from 8 to 20 per cent. In Chicago, 9,000 Pullman Car Company 
employees made a voluntary offer to accept wage-reductions amount- 
ing to 20 per cent. In February the Standard Oil Company an- 
nounced wage-reductions of from 2 to 10 per cent. In March the 
large shipyards in the New York district reduced wages 10 per cent. 
Similar reductions occurred in the Chicago stockyards. On May 3 
the United States Steel Corporation reduced the wages of all day 
laborers 20 per cent. This affected some 150,000 men. The rail- 
roads have also made extensive wage-reductions (cf. supra, p. 26).— 
On January 3 the United States Supreme Court in the case of the 
Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 41 S. C. R. 172, decided that 
the Clayton Act of 1914 does not legalize a secondary boycott inter- 
fering with interstate commerce.—The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor met in Denver during the last weeks in 
June. Samuel Gompers was elected president for a fortieth term by 
a vote of 25,022 as against 12,324 for John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. The convention’s most radical move was its 
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strong reaffirmation of government ownership and democratic opera- 
tion of the railroads. The Irish question caused much discussion but 
the resolution demanding a boycott of British goods failed of adop- 
tion. Congress was, however, requested to recognize the “Irish Re- 
public”. The resolution recommending an amendment to the United 
States Constitution taking from Congress the right to declare war 
and substituting a referendum plan was defeated. 

TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES. —In June the Senate 
ratified the appointment of Mr. Scott C. Bone as Governor of Alaska. 
In his annual report to Congress early in December, former Governor 
Riggs urged the adoption of a colonial policy for the territory. As a 
step in this direction, he recommended that Congress enact the 
Alaska Development Board Bill. Census returns gave the territory a 
population of 54,718, a decrease of 14.9 per cent in ten years.—Francis 
Burton Harrison, after serving eight years as Governor-General of 
the Philippines, resigned office February 5. In his annual report, 
made public December 1, he again urged that the Filipinos be granted 
their independence, a recommendation earnestly seconded by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his message to Congress December 7. Soon after his 
inauguration President Harding delegated Major-General Leonard C. 
Wood and W. Cameron Forbes, former Governor-General of the 
territory, to investigate and report on the question of independence 
for these Pacific islands. The mission is now un a tour of inspection 
through the archipelago.— By the census of 1920 the population of 
Hawaii was 255,912, an increase in ten years of 64,003 or 33.4 per cent; 
-out of the total population the Japanese numbered 109,274, an increase 
of about 33 per cent since 1910. The Filipino inhabitants of the terri- 
tory increased from 2,361 in 1910 to 21,031; the native Hawaiians de- 
creased in the last decade from 26,041 to 23,723. Wallace R. Farring- 
ton has recently been appointed Governor.—The first general election 
since the granting of American citizenship was held in Porto Rico on 
November 2. E. M. Reily was appointed as governor of Porto Rico. 
—QOn March 28 Colonel Jay J. Morrow was appointed Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone and, on the same date, Captain S. E. W. 
Kittelle was selected as Governor of the Virgin Islands. 


V. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 


MEXICO. — The last weeks of the administration of Provisional 
President de la Huerta witnessed minor revolts against the new 
régime, the most formidable being that of Esteban Cantu who at- 
tempted by force of arms to maintain his dictatorial position as gov- 
ernor of the upper province of Lower California; it was announced 
on August 16 that he had capitulated. One favorable omen for the 
future peace of the country was the surrender of the famqus bandit- 
leader, Francesco Villa, on July 28; three days later his example was 
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followed by General Leon Martinez, rebel leader of San Luis Potosi. 
—General Alvaro Obregon was on September 5, by a vote of 1,131,751, 
elected president of the republic for a term of six years; his oppo- 
nents, Alfredo R. Dominguez, the candidate favored by the American 
oil interests, and Nicholas Z. Nurauda, polled a light vote. As a re- 
sult of congressional elections held on August 1 the Liberal Consti- 
tutionalists, the president-elect’s party, secured a majority of 150 in 
the Senate and 240 in the Chamber of Deputies. The inauguration of 
the new president, December 1, was followed by announcement of his 
cabinet: Interior, General Elias Calles; Foreign Affairs, Dr. Cuthberto 
Hidalgo; Treasury, Adolfo de la Huerta (retiring president); War, 
General Benjamin Hill; Agriculture, General Antonio Villareal; Com- 
merce and Labor, Rafael Zubaran-Campany; Public Works, Pasquale 
Rubio. General Obregon announced that his first duty would be to 
straighten out Mexico’s financial tangle by adjusting overdue interest 
on foreign loans and paying liabilities resulting from attacks on the 
lives and property of foreigners. He declared his administration 
would be one of “honesty and morality ”; that he would not recom- 
mend alteration of Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution in order to 
meet the desires of foreign interests, but that foreign capital would 
be welcome and invested interests legally protected. As a step toward 
financial reform the army was reduced from 150,000 to 5,000. In order 
to reduce the foreign debt, the export tax on petroleum products was 
to be increased 25 per cent beginning July 1.— Despite these efforts 
toward stabilizing the country, numerous revolts continued. Of deep- 
est concern to the administration was its failure to secure recognition 
by Great Britain, France and the United States, although several 
other countries, including Brazil, Germany, Holland and Japan, 
granted recognition. The cause of this failure was the refusal of the 
Obregon government to modify Article 27 of the Mexican constitu- 
tion so as to favor foreign oil interests. Senator Fall of New Mexico, 
a few days prior to his appointment to the United States cabinet, ad- 
vised the National Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico that so long as he had anything to do with the Mexican 
question no government of Mexico would be recognized, with his 
consent, until it had first entered into a written agreement “ prom- 
ising to protect American citizens and their property rights in Mex- 
ico”. A new organization called the American Association of Mexico 
insisted that Mexico rewrite her constitution, eliminating Article 27 
and such other clauses as restricted foreigners. At a conference of 
oil-company executives held in Galveston on March 16 it was decided 
that so long as Article 27 remained unmodified American oil interests 
would oppose recognition. Preliminary negotiations, looking to rec- 
ognition by the United States, were entered into last October, but 
the contention over Article 27 blocked further progress. After further 
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correspondence, Secretary of State Hughes brought the discussion to 
a head on June 7 by proposing a treaty of amity and commerce by 
which Mexico would agree to safeguard property rights existing 
prior to promulgation of the constitution of 1917, but he did not de- 
fine “property rights”. The Obregon government, apparently fear- 
ing to pledge itself not to disturb alleged rights vested in monopolies, 
refused to enter into any such arrangement; President Obregon con- 
tended that negotiations must be conducted with both parties acting 
on the basis of equality—Radical demonstrations and labor disturb- 
ances were frequent. 

THE CARIBBEAN STATES. — The first election in Cuba under 
the new electoral code (cf. last Recorp, p. 88) was held on November 
1. The Conservatives, who had nominated General Rafael Montalvo 
on May 23 (cf. last Recorp, p. 89), subsequently withdrew his name 
and joined with the Popular party (a seceding wing of the Liberals) 
in nominating Dr. Alfredo Zayas; General José Miguel Gomez was 
the nominee of the Liberals. While on the face of returns Dr. Zayas 
was elected, the Liberals declared that the election had been attended 
by fraud, intimidation and suppression of returns. The Liberals 
finally appealed to Washington and President Wilson sent General 
Crowder to investigate. The charges of the Liberals were in part 
substantiated, and new elections were held in four provinces on March 
15. Dr. Zayas was again elected, but the opposition made a futile 
effort to prevent the passage of the official ratifying proclamation by 
absenting themselves from congress. The new president was in- 
augurated May 20. The island suffered serious financial difficulties 
during the year.—The policy of the United States in Haiti was severely 
criticized during the year. Grave charges of abuse of power, of 
favoring financial interests, of establishing an iron censorship, and 
of mysterious killings, appeared in the American press during the 
autumn, and in an official report by Brigadier-General George Barnett, 
-which, however, was not made public by the Navy Department until 
October 16. These charges were categorically denied by Secretary of 
State Colby on September 20, and a special naval court of inquiry 
reported on December 18 that General Barnett’s charges were “ ill- 
considered, regrettable and thoroughly unwarranted reflections ” upon 
the work of the Marine Corps in Haiti; that the Corps had performed 
a difficult, dangerous and delicate duty in a way worthy of the highest 
commendation. This verdict was characterized as absurd by James 
W. Johnson, Secretary of the Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. On May 8 the charges were reiterated by three 
Haitian delegates, who memorialized the American government and 
demanded that the United States military forces be immediately with- 
drawn. Reports of misgovernment still continued. —In a proclama- 
tion issued June 14 the United States pledged withdrawal from Santo 
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Domingo within eight months, provided the following conditions, 
among others, were fulfilled: orderly elections for a new government, 
ratification of the military government’s acts, and validation of the 
republic’s loan. — The Acosta government of Costa Rica was recog- 
nized by the United States on August 2, and universal suffrage was 
adopted on the twenty-third. It was announced on March 17 that the 
Costa-Rican congress, by a vote of 24 to 14, had sustained the action 
of the Costa-Rican president in refusing to recognize the validity of 
oil concessions granted to British interests by the Tinoco govern- 
ment. This action was also officially approved by the United States 
in a note to Great Britain under date of April 19.—Dr. Carlos Herrera, 
provisional president of Guatemala, was chosen permanent president 
by an overwhelming majority in elections which closed August 29. 
Estrada Cabrera, deposed president, on November 22 requested the 
good offices of the American government in obtaining his release 
from prison on the ground of ill health, and it was reported from 
Washington in June that this request would be made.—The govern- 
ment of Honduras was recognized by the United States in August.— 
It was announced, October 25, that Diego Manuel Chamorro had been 
elected president of Nicaragua. Although the polls were guarded by 
American marines, supporters of José Andres Urtecha, his opponent, 
charged that the election was fraudulent. It was reported on April 
23 that Nicaragua had withdrawn from the League of Nations because 
of the expense involved.—Dr. Belasario Porras was chosen president 
of the Republic of Panama on August 1. Census reports gave the 
population of Panama as 401,428, not including Indians, an increase 
of 33 per cent over 1910.— The cabinet of Salvador, headed by Dr. 
Francisco Juan Paredes, resigned on March 11, but the resignation 
was not accepted.—(Cf. American Relations, supra.) 


VI. SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ABC POWERS.—Financial stringency, trade depression and 
labor unrest are the major problems which the South American states 
labored with during the year.—In the Argentine Republic, strikes, 
especially among the port workers of Buenos Aires, finally led to 
governmental intervention. In retaliation the strikers on May 29 de- 
stroyed the Custom House warehouses, causing a loss of millions of 
pesos. Dr. Luis Maria Drago, noted jurist and author of the world- 
famous Drago doctrine, died on June 9.— Announcement was made 
in January that the largest manganese mine in the western hemi- 
sphere, situated in the state of Minas Geraes, Brazil, had been pur- 
chased by the United States Steel Corporation for $4,000,000. The 
population of Brazil, by census taken in September, was 30,553,509, 
and of Rio Janeiro 1,157,873; approximately 12 per cent of the total 
population of the country were stated to be negroes. Owing to sev- 
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eral bomb explosions in the capital measures were taken to curb 
activities of foreign anarchists.— The most bitter presidential cam- 
paign ever waged in Chile resulted in the election of Arturo Alessan- 
dri by 179 electoral votes to the 174 cast for Luis Borgono. The 
closeness of the vote and charges of fraud resulted in the naming of 
a Court of Honor, composed of two former vice-presidents, the pre- 
siding officers of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and three 
others chosen by these four: one from each of the rival parties and 
the third a prominent citizen with no party affiliations. The court 
held, five to two, that Alessandri had received 177 electoral wotes to 
176 for Borgono. At the opening of the Chilean congress, June 1, 
President Alessandri emphasized the necessity of reaching a solution 
of the Tacna-Arica question; as a means to this end he suggested that 
a plebiscite be held for the purpose of determining whether these 
districts should remain Chilean or become Peruvian. He proposed a 
conference of representatives of Peru, Chile, Ecuador and Colombia 
to settle the boundaries of all the west-coast nations; he also pro- 
posed the creation of the office of vice-president, reorganization of 
the Foreign Office, separation of Church and State, woman suffrage, 
and state control over the nitrate industry. During the year the 
Krupps of Germany purchased valuable ore mines and also secured 
a concession for 500,000 acres of valuable timber land. 

SMALLER STATES.—As the result of a successful revolution led 
by Bautista Saavedra, the government of Gutierrez Guerra, president 
of Bolivia, was overthrown on July 11; the cause of the uprising was 
the pro-Chilean policy pursued by the Guerra administration. A 
National Assembly on January 24 elected Saavedra as president of 
the republic; his government was recognized by the United States on 
February 10.—In Colombia general satisfaction was expressed over 
the ratification of the Colombian treaty by the United States. The 
Petroleum Company, Ltd., a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, acquired large concessions of territory during the 
year.—Dr. José Luis Tamayo was inaugurated president of Ecuador 
on August 31. Timber and oil experts from the United States made 
extensive exploration of the country.— Dr. Manuel Gondra became 
president of Paraguay on August 15. During the past year the coun- 
try suffered finaricfal embarrassment.— Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States, during the year, competed in extending relations 
with Peru. Efforts to overthrow the government of President Leguia, 
November 10, proved futile——In Uruguay a Socialist congress on Sep- 
tember 22, by an overwhelming majority, voted to adhere to the Third 
International. By act of the Uruguayan Congress, August 5, duel- 
ling was again legalized.—A revolt led by General Juan Pablo Pena- 
loza against the government of Venezuela was crushed. A subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey leased 1,000,000 acres of 
Venezuelan territory. British oil prospectors were also active. 
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VII. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. — Although often fiercely attacked 
upon the grounds of extravagance and failure to make progress in 
the settlement of the Irish question, the Lloyd-George coalition min- 
istry was able to maintain itself throughout the period under review. 
—Several important changes occurred in high administrative offices. 
In February, Viscount Milner, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and Walter Long, First Lord of the Admiralty, resigned their posi- 
tions in the cabinet. Thereupon W. L. Spencer Churchill became 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; Sir Laming Worthingiton-Evans, 
Secretary of State for War, in succession to Churchill; Lord Lee, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in succession to Lord Lee. When 
the Minister of Agriculture stood for reélection at Dudley he was 
defeated by the Labor candidate, but Lieutenant-Colonel Boles of 
Taunton resigned his seat in order to give the defeated minister an- 
other chance of election. In this contest the minister was successful. 
A sensation was caused in political circles on March 17 by the resig- 
nation of Andrew Bonar Law as leader of the House of Commons 
and Lord Privy Seal in the cabinet. The resignation was caused by 
failing health due to long and arduous service. On March 21 J. Aus- 
ten Chamberlain was unanimously elected as Unionist leader in the 
place of Mr. Law, and was appointed Lord Privy Seal. Other im- 
portant ministerial changes followed. Lord Edmund Talbot suc- 
ceeded Viscount French as First Viceroy of Ireland under the Home 
Rule Act. Lord Talbot was the first Catholic to be appointed Vice- 
roy of Ireland. Sir Robert S. Horne, who was President of the Board 
of Trade, became Chancellor of the Exchequer in the place of Mr. 
Chamberlain; Christopher Addison, who had been Minister of Health, 
became Minister without Portfolio; F. E. Guest became Secretary of 
State for Air; Stanley Baldwin became President of the Board of 
Trade; Sir Alfred Mond, who was First Commissioner of Works, be- 
came Minister of Health; the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres became 
First Commissioner of Works; and F. G. Kellaway became Post- 
master-General.—On April 25 J. W. Lowther, Speaker of the House 
of Commons since 1905, resigned his position. He was succeeded by 
J. H. Whitley, Deputy Speaker since 1911.—Justice A. T. Lawrence 
was appointed Lord Chief Justice in the place of Lord Reading, new 
Viceroy of India.—Ministerial appointments and resignations caused 
a considerable number of by-elections during the year. In August 
Labor succeeded in gaining South Norfolk from the Coalition by a 
majority of over 2,000. In the Woodbridge Division of Suffolk the 
Coalition candidate defeated the Labor candidate by a majority of 
almost 1,200. The Coalition majority at the general election in 1918 
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was 1,800. The Ilford contest, in October, was likewise in favor of 
the Coalition, whose candidate won by a majority of over 9,000. In 
November the by-election in the Wrekin Division of Salop resulted 
in a victory for Major-General Townshend, Independent. His major- 
ity over the Labor candidate was almost 4,000. In the contests at 
Abertillery and West Rhondda the Labor party candidates were suc- 
cessful. The Coalition won in the by-election at Hereford but its 
majority was reduced from 7,950 in 1918 to 2,359. In Dover, however, 
the Government sustained a sensational defeat. A majority of 6,128 
in the general election was changed into a defeat by a majority of 
3,130. Colonel Sir Thomas Polson, Independent, was elected over 
Major J. J. Astor on an anti-waste platform. The Cardigan election 
was won by the Coalition by a 3,590 majority. Four by-elections 
occurred early in March. In East Woolwich, the Coalition candidate, 
Captain R. Gee, defeated Ramsay MacDonald, Labor candidate, by 
683 votes; in Dudley, James Wilson, the Labor candidate, defeated 
Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, Coalition Minister of Agriculture; in Kirk- 
caldy and in Penistone the Labor candidates were successful. Coali- 
tion candidates were returned in Taunton, Pollock, Dorset, Bedford, 
Bewdley, Hastings, Penrith and Abingdon, but were defeated in St. 
George, Heywood and Hertford. In St. George’s and Hertford, In- 
dependent Anti-Waste candidates were successful; in Haywood the 
Labor candidate was elected. Since the last general election the Coa- 
lition lost fifteen seats to Labor, Liberals and Independents, and 
gained one seat from Labor.—On November 1 borough elections were 
held. The Labor party had 747 candidates in the contests. Of these 
199 were elected and 548 defeated. No decided change occurred in 
the strength of the major parties. — Parliament continued in session 
until December 23 except for several weeks’ recess in September and 
October. The Finance Act of 1920 increased the duties on spirits, 
beer and wine; placed an additional duty on cigars; repealed the cus- 
toms duties on motor spirit; established the income-tax rate at 6s.; 
and increased the excess-profits tax from forty to sixty per cent.—The 
Mining Industry Act provided for the establishment of a Mines De- 
partment of the Board of Trade and prescribed its powers and duties 
relative to the exportation and price of coal.— The Agriculture Act 
provided for the continuance of the Corn Production Act of 1917; 
laid down the minimum prices for wheat and oats; and authorized the 
Ministry of Agriculture to enforce proper cultivation—The Dyestuffs 
Act prohibited the importation of synthetic dyestuffs except under 
license.—The War Emergency Laws Act continued temporarily cer- 
tain emergency enactments and regulations —The Emergency Powers 
Act, passed when the railway strike was threatening, provided that 
in case of serious interference with the supply and distribution of 
food, water, fuel, light, or means of locomotion His Majesty may 
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declare a state of emergency and authorize such action and make 
such regulations as may be necessary for the preservation of the 
peace and for securing the necessaries of life to the community.— 
The Restoration of Order in Ireland Act provided that where it ap- 
pears to His Majesty in Council that, owing to the existence of a state 
of disorder in Ireland, the ordinary law is inadequate for the main- 
tenance of order, regulations may be issued by the King in Council 
under the Defence of the Realm Act for securing the restoration and 
maintenance of order. All regulations so made must be laid before 
Parliament as soon as possible-——The Government of Ireland Act (cf. 
last RecorD, pp. 95-96) received the royal assent on December 23. The 
committee stage of the bill was completed early in November. One 
of the last debates during that stage was on an amendment proposing 
to confer on the Irish parliament control over customs and excise. 
Although the amendment was ably supported it was rejected by 166 
votes to 37. On November 11 the division on the third reading of 
the bill resulted in 183 for and 52 against. There were excellent de- 
bates on the Home Rule bill in the House of Lords, the speech of 
Lord Grey in favor of such fiscal autonomy for Ireland as the Do- 
minions possess being especially noteworthy. Lord Midleton’s mo- 
tion that the House adjourn for a fortnight, during which representa- 
tives of the parties might meet and improve the bill was rejected by 
86 votes out of 268 cast. On December 2, the Government suffered a 
defeat when an amendment to the bill providing for an upper house 
in each of the Irish parliaments was adopted by a vote of 120 to 36. 
The bill obtained its third reading on December 14 and was passed, 
the first Home Rule Bill to receive the approval of the House of 
Lords. The House of Commons accepted the amendment of the 
Lords relative to the senates for Ireland and compromised on their 
other amendments.—During the fall there were many economy de- 
bates but supplementary estimates were presented by the government 
and approved by the House. The original Army estimate was £125,- 
000,000 but £39,750,000 supplementary estimates were voted in Decem- 
ber, bringing the total up to £164,750,000. Later votes brought the 
total of supplementary estimates to approximately £78,000,000. — On 
February 15 Parliament was opened by the King with impressive cere- 
monial. The King’s speech announced that the estimates to be pre- 
sented by the Government would reflect a determination to reduce 
expenditure to the lowest level consistent with the well-being of the 
Empire; deplored the criminal violence rampant in Ireland but ex- 
pressed the hope that the majority of the people of Ireland would 
soon repudiate violence and honestly seek to work out the provisions 
of the recent act conferring upon them the responsibilities of self- 
government; and recommended the passage of the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, the bill to safeguard essential key industries, the Rail- 
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way Reorganization Bill, and bills for the completion of land-purchase 
in Ireland and the regulation of the sale of alcoholic liquors —all of 
which would be presented by the Government. He also hoped that 
the reform of the House of Lords would receive attention. —In the 
debates on the address in reply to the speech from the Throne, which 
occupied the Commons for one week, the subject of unemployment 
received considerable attention. The Labor members accused the 
Government of failing to make adequate provision for those out of 
work. The Prime Minister and the Minister of Labor vigorously 
defended the Government, Mr. Lloyd George condemning particularly 
the refusal of the Bricklayers’ Union to admit ex-service men. To 
ask for the right to work and then make it conditional on the consent 
of the unions was a “sham and hypocrisy”. On the division that 
followed the debate, the Labor amendment was lost, 262 to 84. 
Amendments criticizing the policy of the Government in regard to 
German reparations and the trial of war criminals, and in regard to 
reprisals in Ireland, were lost by about the same majorities. Shortly 
after the beginning of the session the estimates for various services 
were submitted to the House of Commons. On April 25 Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, though no longer Chancellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
sented the budget for 1921-22 in the House of Commons. A new 
loan was proposed for the purpose of converting into long-term 
securities some of the war bonds which were to mature during the 
next few years. The total ordinary expenditure was estimated at 
£974,000,000 but the Government proposed to raise £1,058,000,000. The 
following final balance sheet is contained in the Treasury White 
Paper. Ordinary receipts—customs, £126,800,000; excise, £196,200,000; 
motor tax, £9,000,000; estate duties, £48,000,000; stamps, £21,000,000; 
land tax and house duty, £2,500,000; income tax, £410,500,000; excess- 
profits duty, £120,000,000; corporation-profits tax, £30,000,000; post- 
office, £60,000,000; crown lands, £650,000; receipts from sundry loans, 
£12,000,000; miscellaneous receipts, £21,500,000; total receipts, £1,058,- 
150,000. Expenditures —total consolidated Fund Services, £371,272,- 
000; supply services: army, £95,963,000; navy, £80,479,000; air force, 
£16,940,000; civil services, £327,503,000; customs and excise depart- 
ments, £14,701,000; post-office services, £67,165,000; total expenditures, 
£974,023,000. Against the surplus of £84,127,000 must be set contin- 
gencies particularly in connection with the coal-stoppage. It was 
estimated that the sum to be realized from war assets would be 
£158,500,000; that expenditures in the liquidation of war commitments 
would be £65,705,000; and that over against the surplus of £92,795,000 
would have to be set liabilities arising out of the liquidation of war 
agreements for the control of railways, in particular arrears of main- 
tenance and deterioration. No new taxes were proposed, but the 
surtax of 50 per cent ad valorem on cigars was abandoned. A specific 
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duty of 15s. a gallon was imposed on sparkling wines instead of the 
existing duty of 7s. a gallon and an ad valorem duty of 33% per cent. 
The income tax remained at 6s. in the pound; the super-tax, from Is. 
6d. to 6s. in the pound, according to the size of the income; corpora- 
tion tax, Is. in the pound on profits of limited-liability companies 
after the first £500; motor cars, £1 per horse-power unit; motor bi- 
cycles, £1 10s. to £4; beer, £5 per barrel; spirits, 75s. 4d. per proof 
gallon; postage, letters, 2d.; newspapers, 1d.; postcards, Id.; tele- 
grams, minimum 1s.— Although financial matters consumed the lar- 
gest amount of the time of Parliament during the first months of the 
session, a number of important laws were enacted. The German 
Reparation Act provided machinery by which the failure of Germany 
to meet the Allies’ reparation claims may be punished by a levy on 
German imports entering the United Kingdom.—The Emergency Un- 
employment Act increased unemployment pay to 18s. per week.—The 
Decontrol of the Coal Mines Act provided that Government control 
of the coal industry should be discontinued on March 31 instead of 
on August 31.—The Tribunal of Inquiries Act authorized the setting 
up of tribunals to inquire into matters of urgent public importance. 
The bill was considerably modified by the House of Lords. — Other 
bills that were much debated, but which had not been enacted at the 
close of the period under review, were those dealing with divorce-law 
reform, liquor-licensing, safeguarding key industries and preventing 
dumping, railway reorganization, and unemployment insurance.—The 
violent opposition aroused by the revenue bill caused the Government 
to announce that the bill would not be pressed. The change proposed 
in the administration of the income tax was the chief object of the 
attack on the bill—The first Imperial Conference since the war con- 
vened in London on June 20. Lloyd George welcomed the represen- 
tatives of the self-governing dominions and of India and spoke of the 
world situation and the significance of the gathering. “ There was a 
time ”, said the Premier, ‘ when Downing Street controlled the Em- 
pire. Today the Empire is in charge of Downing Street.” The dele- 
gates present were: Lloyd George, Austen Chamberlain, A. J. Balfour 
and Winston Churchill for the United Kingdom; Arthur Meighen, 
Prime Minister of Canada; W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia; W. F. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand; General Smuts, 
Prime Minister, Thomas Smartt, Minister of Agriculture, and Col. H. 
Mentz, Minister of Defence, for South Africa; E. S. Montagu, the 
Maharaja of Cutch, and Srinivasi-Sastri for India. The meeting on 
June 21 was addressed by General Smuts and Premier Hughes. Both 
urged the conference to invite Japan and the United States for a 
discussion of the limitation of naval armaments. On June 27 Pre- 
mier Meighen of Canada discussed the rights of the Dominions rela- 
tive to foreign affairs. He advanced, it is reported, propositions to 
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the effect that on all questions of foreign policy more directly affect- 
ing the British Government the Governments of the Dominions 
should be kept constantly informed; that on all questions of foreign 
policy affecting the Empire as a whole the Dominions should be con- 
sulted; that the British Government should make no treaties or 
special alliances without consultation with the Dominions, and that 
such treaties should be subject to the approval of the Dominion par- 
liaments; and that on all questions arising between the United States 
and Canada the advice of the Dominion government should be ac- 
cepted. At the meetings on June 28 and 30 the question of the re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance was discussed. Lord Curzon, 
the Foreign Secretary, explained to the Conference all the aspects of 
the alliance and Mr. Balfour emphasized the necessity of bringing the 
alliance into harmony with the requirements of the League of Na- 
tions.—The year under review witnessed continuous warfare in Ire- 
land between Irish extremists and the British forces (cf. last Recorp, 
pp. 98-99). The large number of assaults made by the revolutionaries 
on the military and the police naturally led to reprisals in which the 
innocent often suffered. From August 26 to September 2 a serious 
conflict between the factions raged in Belfast. It was officially re- 
ported that 214 premises had been destroyed and 25 lives lost during 
the week.—On August 16 Alderman Terence McSwiney, Lord Mayor 
of Cork, was convicted by court-martial for having seditious docu- 
ments in his possession. He was removed to Brixton Prison, Lon- 
don, where he died after a hunger strike lasting 74 days.—A new ele- 
ment of strife was introduced in Ireland by the advent of the “ Black 
and Tans”, recruits of the Royal Irish Constabulary enlisted in Eng- 
land. A detachment of these forces on September 21 sacked and 
burned Balbriggan in retaliation for the murder of two policemen. 
A few days before, a pitched battle was fought near Enniskerry, 
North Wicklow, between the military and Sinn-Feiners. On Novem- 
ber 22, 14 officers and ex-officers were killed in Dublin and on the 
same day Crown forces fired on a football crowd in Dublin, killing 12 
spectators and wounding many others. On November 30 a patrol of 
the Auxiliary Division was ambushed at Macroom and 17 members 
were killed. On December tothe Prime Minister announced that mar- 
tial law would be proclaimed in four Irish counties and that the death 
penalty would be imposed upon those who after a certain date were 
found in the possession of arms or were wearing unauthorized uni- 
forms. A few days later the City Hall at Cork and property worth 
$15,000,000 in the heart of the city were destroyed by incendiaries. 
On December 29 the Parliamentary Labor Party passed a resolution 
demanding that the Government withdraw all armed forces from Ire- 
land and allow elections to be held for an assembly to establish an 
Irish constitution. Late in December the Government published an 
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official statement relative to the outrages committed by Irish revolu- 
tionaries during the year. It comprised 69 court-houses and 532 R. I. 
C. barracks destroyed, 73 R. I. C. barracks damaged, and 31 raids on 
mails. The casualties suffered by Crown military forces were 54 
killed and 116 wounded; by the police, 176 killed and 351 wounded.— 
Toward the end of the year it became clear that negotiations for a 
truce were in progress. On January 6 Rev. Michael O’Flanagan, Vice- 
President of Sinn Fein, had a conference with Lloyd George. These 
efforts were continued during the following months. In the mean- 
time the government continued its policy of repression against vio- 
lators of the law. But outrages and reprisals went on unabated. On 
March 7 Eamonn de Valera, the Irish Republican leader, issued a 
manifesto, adopted at the January meeting of the Dail Eireann, in the 
form of an address to the representatives of foreign nations, demand- 
ing self-determination for Ireland.— On May 13 elections were held 
in Ireland for members of the new parliament provided for in the 
Home Rule Act. Four imperialist candidates were returned unop- 
posed for Dublin University. In all of the other 124 constituencies 
of Southern Ireland, Sinn-Feiners, who had declared that they would 
not take the oath of allegiance to the Crown and would thus prevent 
the new Parliament from functioning, were returned unopposed. On 
May 24 the contested elections for members of the Northern Parlia- 
ment took place. The Unionists secured 40 seats as against 11 won 
by Sinn-Feiners and Nationalists. Among the Sinn-Feiners elected 
were de Valera, John MacNeil, Michael Collins, chief of the Irish 
Republican Army, and Arthur Griffith. Joseph Devlin, Nationalist, 
was also elected. On June 7 the organization of the Northern Par- 
liament took place at Belfast. The 40 Unionist members were sworn 
in as were also a large number of government officials, but the oppo- 
sition failed to put in its appearance. The new Viceroy of Ireland, 
Viscount Fitzalen, formerly Lord Edmund Talbot, presided at the 
ceremonies. Robert William Hugh O’Neill was unanimously elected 
Speaker. Premier Sir James Craig, who succeeded Sir Edward Car- 
son as leader of Ulster Unionists, announced the following cabinet 
members: Home Secretary, Sir Dawson Bates; Minister of Finance, 
H. M. Pollock; Minister of Education, The Marquis of Londonderry; 
Minister of Labor, J. M. Andrews; and Minister of Agriculture, E. A. 
Archdale. It was announced that the King would open the Parlia- 
ment in person on June 22.—The elections, however, did not bring a 
cessation of fighting, burning and reprisals. In attacks upon the 
Crown forces during the week ending May 16, some 33 persons were 
killed and on May 25 the Dublin Customs House, one of the most 
beautiful buildings in Ireland, was burned by Sinn-Feiners. The 
damage was estimated at $10,000,000, which sum, Lloyd George stated, 
Southern Ireland would be forced to pay in additional taxes. During 
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the fighting that accompanied this act of violence, 7 civilians were 
killed, 4 auxiliaries and 7 civilians wounded, and 111 prisoners taken 
by the police—The Irish revolutionaries even attempted, so it was 
alleged, to carry their methods of terrorism into England. On May 
15 fires ascribed to Irish incendiaries broke out in London and Liver- 
pool.—The northern Parliament was opened on June 22 by the King, 
who in his speech made a plea for the settlement of “the age-long 
Irish problem”. After referring to the fact that self-government 
had been granted to other parts of the Empire, also divided in race 
and religion, he said: “I am emboldened by that to look beyond the 
sorrow and anxiety which have clouded of late my vision of Irish 
affairs. I speak from a full heart when I pray that my coming to 
Ireland today may prove to be the first step towards an end of strife 
amongst her people, whatever their race or creed. In that hope I 
appeal to all Irishmen to pause, to stretch out the hand of forbear- 
ance and conciliation, to forgive and to forget, and to join in making 
for the land which they love a new era of peace, contentment, and 
good-will. It is my earnest desire that in Southern Ireland, too, 
there may ere long take place a parallel to what is now passing in 
this hall.” In following up the favorable impression made by the 
speech of King George, the Prime Minister on June 24 sent a personal 
letter to de Valera, inviting him to come to London with such col- 
leagues as he might choose to attend a conference with the British 
Government and Sir James Craig, Prime Minister of Ulster. The in- 
vitation was accepted and during the last days of June preparations 
were made for the conference, in which great hope was placed by 
both parties to the controversy. The first meeting was held early in 
July.—A summary of the liquor polls held in Scotland early in No- 
vember showed that 149 districts decided upon no change, 24 favored 
a reduction of licenses, and 18 voted dry. — Labor conditions in the 
United Kingdom continued threatening throughout most of the year. 
Industrial depression causing much unemployment and consequent 
demands upon the Government for subsidies still further complicated 
an already serious condition. In August at the conference of the 
Miners Federation it was decided to demand of the Government that 
the price of domestic coal be reduced 14s. 2d. per ton and that wages 
be increased from 2s. per day for adults to od. for workers under 16 
years old. Protracted negotiations to avert a strike followed. On 
October 14 the Federation, against the advice of Robert Smillie, de- 
cided to reject the owners’ offer of an advance in wages of 2s. a shift 
providing a production of 248,000,000 tons yearly were guaranteed, 
and two days later 1,000,000 miners went on strike. The Government 
immediately took action to protect stocks of coal on hand by limiting 
the amount to be used by railways, shipping and industry. Negotia- 
tions between the parties and the Government continued, however, 
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and early in November a provisional settlement was reached. The 
wage demands of the miners were agreed to but their permanency 
was made contingent upon a sustained volume of production. The 
miners cast a small majority against the settlement, but since a two- 
thirds vote was necessary for the continuance of the strike, notices 
urging the men to return to work were issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation—Throughout the winter months the chief 
concern continued to be the unemployment crisis. On January 23 the 
number of unemployed reached 1,060,000, many of whom were ex- 
soldiers. Early in February the building trades rejected overwhelm- 
ingly a Government proposal for “ diluting” the building industry by 
the addition of former service men to relieve unemployment.—A coal- 
miners’ strike was precipitated by the Government’s policy, approved 
by Parliament, to discontinue governmental control of the coal in- 
dustry at the end of March instead of at the end of August. Nego- 
tiations between the owners and the miners came to a deadlock on 
March 24. The miners contended for the principle of a standard rate 
throughout the country while the owners demanded that rates be 
adopted according to the circumstances prevailing in each district. 
The miners’ chief grievance was against the Government because of 
its rejection of their demand that the State should help the industry 
and provide the funds necessary to enable the more unprofitable col- 
lieries to keep at work under the current rate of wages. On March 30 
the Miners’ Federation sent instructions to its members ordering out 
all men on the day following. Even the pumpmen were ordered to 
withdraw although this action would mean the flooding of the mines 
and great industrial disaster. Thereupon a royal proclamation was 
issued declaring “a state of emergency”. At midnight on March 31 
work ceased in practically all of the mines. The Board of Trade 
ordered the rationing of coal. Conditions became more threatening 
on April 8 when the railway men and the transport workers declared 
for a sympathetic strike to begin on April 12. A six-hour conference 
on April 11, attended by the parties to the controversy and the Pre- 
mier, ended in failure, though the railway men and the transport 
workers had agreed to postpone the sympathetic strike for at least 
twenty-four hours. On the 13th it was announced that the men would 
be called out on the next day. Late on the following day Mr. Frank 
Hodges, the miners’ secretary, intimated at a meeting with a number 
of the members of Parliament that the miners would discuss the 
question of wages with the owners and the Government providing 
that their other demands, a national wage board and a national profits 
pool, would be considered later. These members of Parliament car- 
ried on the further negotiations which finally resulted in averting the 
sympathetic strike. The railway men and the transport workers sup- 
ported Mr. Hodges’s offer but the miners repudiated it and insisted 
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upon a general strike. This disagreement caused a definite breach in 
the famous Triple Alliance and resulted in the withdrawal of the 
orders for a sympathetic strike. The miners’ strike continued, how- 
ever, until the end of June and was complicated by the refusal of the 
railroad men and transport workers to handle imported coal. The 
settlement of the strike, which had lasted over twelve weeks, was 
reached on June 28 by the acceptance of the Government’s offer of a 
public grant of £10,000,000 to the miners. Wages were fixed at twenty 
per cent above the pre-war level and an arrangement was effected 
whereby labor would share in the profits of the mines. The agree- 
ment was to run to September, 1922, subject to termination on three 
months’ notice—On May 13 the total number of persons wholly un- 
employed or working systematically on short time was 3,120,000.— 
Toward the end of June there were considerable reductions in the 
wages of cotton and woolen operatives in the Lancashire and York- 
shire districts —On June 22 the Labor Party Conference by a vote of 
4,515,000 to 224,000 rejected the request of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain for affiliation. 

CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND.—Sir Robert Borden, Prime 
Minister of Canada since 1911, resigned on July 10; he was succeeded 
by Hon. Arthur Meighen, Minister of Interior. With three excep- 
tions the personnel of the cabinet was not changed although there 
was some rearrangement of portfolios. The new appointees were R. 
W. Wigmore, Minister of Customs and Internal Revenue; F. B. Mc- 
Curdy, Minister of Public Works; and E. K. Spinney, Minister With- 
out Portfolio. During the year a number of federal by-elections were 
held. On September 20 the counties of St. John, Albert and New 
Brunswick elected R. W. Wigmore and F. B. McCurdy by large 
majorities. In the by-election in East Elgin, Ontario, in December, 
the government candidate suffered defeat. A similar election in Cari- 
bou, British Columbia, was carried by the Conservatives. The gov- 
ernment was defeated in West Petersborough on February 7 when a 
Liberal candidate was elected.—As a nucleus for the Canadian navy, 
Great Britain in December presented Canada with a cruiser and two 
destroyers.—By an Order in Council adopted December 1, effective 
December 15, no immigrant will be allowed to enter Canada unless he 
possesses $250 in his own right; if the immigrant is accompanied by 
his family he must have $125 for each member over 18 years of age 
and $50 for each child between 5 and 18 years.—In presenting the 
annual budget to the House of Commons on May 9 Sir Henry Dray- 
ton, Minister of Finance, stated that expenditures would total $591,- 
437,607 with receipts of $435,360,971; the deficit was to be met by 
taxes on playing cards and liquors, and an increase of from one to 
two per cent on sales by manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and im- 
porters. The total debt of the country amounted to $2,350,236,700.— 
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Canada’s trade for the twelve months ending December, 1920, totaled 
$2,639,726,135, an increase of about $400,000,000 in imports and $8,000,- 
000 in exports over the previous year. Of her imports $921,625,825 
were from the United States and $231,479,204 from Great Britain.— 
Substantial increases in both passenger and freight rates were made 
effective by the Board of Railway Commissioners on September 13.— 
General Lord Byng in June succeeded the Duke of Devonshire as 
Canadian Governor-General.—Sir Lomer Gouin, French-Canadian Pre- 
mier of the province of Quebec, tendered his resignation in July, and 
L. A. Tacherean became his successor.—Elections held in Nova Scotia 
on July 27 resulted not only in the return of the Liberal government, 
headed by Hon. G. H. Murray, but in the overwhelming defeat of the 
Conservative Party, which elected but one member. The Liberals 
elected 29 members, Laborites 6, and the Farmers’ Party 7.—Provin- 
cial elections in British Columbia on December 1 gave the Liberals 
25, the Conservatives 16, Federated Labor Party 2, People’s Party, 
Socialists and Independents 1 each.—Premier W. M. Martin and the 
Liberal government of Saskatchewan were reélected on June 9.—By a 
popular referendum New Brunswick voted, July 10, by 41,436 to 20,769 
to retain prohibition; sale of light beer and wines was also prohibited, 
38,375 to 23,769. On October 25 the four provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan voted against importation of in- 
toxicating liquors, and the following day British Columbia, by refer- 
endum, decided by a majority of over 30,000 in favor of a system of 
public liquor dispensaries. Distribution of liquors in the province of 
Quebec was placed in the hands of a Liquor Commission. Ontario 
on April 18 voted by a majority of over 25,000 for “ bone-dry prohi- 
bition”.—Newfoundland experienced labor difficulties during the year. 

INDIA. — The agitation of the Indian Nationalists and threats of 
the Bolshevists caused Great Britain considerable anxiety over India 
and her adjoining Asiatic possessions. Inauguration of the new gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the Montagu-Chelmsford reports, met 
with determined opposition from Nationalists under the leadership of 
M. Gandhi, anti-English agitator and a disciple of Tolstoy. At the 
Indian National Congress, held September 8, Gandhi’s program of 
Passive resistance to the Brtish was framed to include gradual with- 
drawal of children from schools and colleges owned, aided or con- 
trolled by the government; gradual boycott of British courts by 
lawyers and litigants and the establishment of private arbitration 
courts by them for settlement of disputes; refusal on the part of the 
military, clerical and laboring classes to offer themselves as recruits 
for service; withdrawal of Indians from government service and 
positions of honor under the government; withdrawal by candidates 
of their candidature for elections to the Reformed Councils and re- 
fusal on the part of the electorate to vote for any candidates; and 
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boycott of British goods. This plan, although it failed to meet with 
the success anticipated by its sponsor, intensified anti-British feeling 
and, aided by famine, high cost of living and continuance of the un- 
popular Rowlatt regulations (virtually equivalent to maintenance of 
martial law) has created a spirit of unrest so great as to jeopardize 
any hope of success by the new government. Distrust of England 
was further aroused by report of the Esher Committee, appointed in 
1919 to inquire into the administration and organization of the Indian 
army. This committee’s conclusions, apart from measures devised to 
grant liberal and sympathetic treatment to all ranks in the Indian 
army, to remove existing grievances and create new services, included 
the important recommendation that the ultimate authority of the In- 
dian army be taken away from the authorities in India and trans- 
ferred to the British chief of staff. The report was interpreted by the 
Indians as a scheme whereby the British government may use the 
Indian army to further its imperialistic adventures in the Near and 
Middle East. Despite all obstacles the new government was organ- 
ized, appointment of governors being made in August. Sir William 
Meyer entered upon his duties as first High Commissioner for India 
on October 1; elections to the legislative councils had been held by 
January 1 and on February 8 the parliament or Advisory Assembly 
was opened at Delhi by the Duke of Connaught. Lord Chelmsford 
as Viceroy was recalled on September 15 and his successor, Lord 
Reading, former Chief Justice of Great Britain, arrived at Bombay on 
April 2. In opening his administration the new Viceroy expressed a 
desire to get close to the heart of India and as a step in this direction 
held his first conference with Gandhi on May 13. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS.—The Milner Mission, sent to 
investigate the cause of unrest in Egypt (cf. last Recorp, p. 104), pre- 
sented a unanimous report to the British government on December 9. 
Its principal recommendations were: recognition by Great Britain of 
Egyptian independence, acknowledgment by Egypt of Great Britain’s 
privileged position in the Nile valley, free access by Great Britain to 
Egyptian territory in case of war, maintenance of a British garrison 
in the sphere of the Suez canal, control by Egypt of her foreign rela- 
tions subject, however, to her not making treaties at variance with 
British policy, Egypt to have her own diplomatic representatives 
abroad, abolition of the capitulations and the veto on legislation 
affecting foreigners to be vested in High Commissioners, closing of 
the consular courts and transfer of their jurisdiction to mixed tribu- 
nals, abolition of the system of advisers in the different Egyptian 
ministries, appointment of a British official to carry out operations 
of the Public Debt Commission and one to look after legislation 
affecting foreigners, and, finally, rights of British officials in Egyptian 
service to be safeguarded and compensation provided. The foregoing 
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proposals, which in general were acceptable to the Egyptian National- 
ists, met with the opposition of foreigners who, as wealthy middle- 
men, had exploited the trade of Egypt without being subject to 
taxation. Likewise many prominent Englishmen, notably Winston 
Spencer Churchill, who succeeded Lord Milner as Colonial Secretary, 
were not in sympathy with any suggestion for Egyptian independ- 
ence. Pending the result, Nationalist riots and demonstrations again 
became prevalent.— Business depression and strikes seriously dis- 
turbed Australia during the year. To supplement the Arbitration 
Court, which had been seriously hampered by congestion, an Indus- 
trial Peace Act was passed providing for the establishment of central 
and district councils composed oi an equal number of employers and 
employees. These councils were to have advisory jurisdiction only.— 
The government of New Zealand decreed that no motion-picture film 
depicting thievery, robbery, murder or suicide may be shown after 
May 1. During the year under review there was a rapid increase in 
the formation of agricultural codperative societies ——Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, the new Governor-General of South Africa, assumed office 
in October. As a result of one of the most important eleetions ever 
held, the South African party under General Smuts on February 8 
won a sweeping victory over the Nationalists headed by General 
Herzog. The issue was definite: General Smuts’s party stood for 
union with the Empire, the Nationalists favored secession. The re- 
turns gave the South African party 76; Nationalists 41; Laborites 9; 
Independents 1. The Cape Federation of Labor unions voted to 
affiliate with the Third International. 


VIII. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


FRANCE. — During the year questions relating to the Versailles 
Treaty, especially German reparations and disarmament, economic 
and social problems and matters of foreign policy, have occupied the 
foreground in French politics. As a result of the Spa Conference (cf. 
supra, p. 1) Premier Millerand was able to report that France was 
assured eighty per cent of her necessary coal supply at one-fifth less 
cost. The Spa arrangement did not meet with entire approval, but 
the Chamber expressed confidence by a vote of 356 to 169.—The resig- 
nation of M. Deschanel as President of the Republic, September 15, 
on the plea of ill-health, caused intense political excitement. Election 
of his successor occurred on September 23 when M. Millerand, the 
Premier, was chosen by a vote of 695 out of a total of 892, the Social- 
ists refusing to vote. On September 24 Georges Leygues, Minister of 
Marine under Clemenceau, was chosen premier and minister of for- 
eign affairs, and the following day received the support of the Cham- 
ber, 507 to 80.—At an extraordinary session of the parliament which 
assembled on November 8, primarily to consider the 1921 budget, 
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other important matters were discussed, notably foreign policy rela- 
tive to Great Britain, the Vatican and Syria. The rift in Anglo- 
French relations (cf. supra, p. 5), the result in part of Great Britain’s 
unexpected renunciation of her treaty rights to confiscate German 
property, was smoothed over. France realized that by continuing her 
policy of vigorous support to Poland and uncompromising hostility 
toward Soviet Russia she had contributed her part in weakening the 
diplomatic bonds with Britain. After the Chamber had heard the 
report of General Gouraud, high commissioner for Syria, Premier 
Leygues emphatically declared that France should retain her grip on 
this important region; withdrawal, he argued, would imperil France 
in the East, in the Mediterranean and in northern Africa, but he inti- 
mated that Cilicia would be evacuated. Resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican was favored by the Chamber, 397 to 209. 
The anti-clericals professed to see in this step a recrudescence of 
papal interference in French affairs, domestic and foreign. Before 
adjournment parliament passed the army-reorganization bill which, 
among other things, provided for the reduction of the period of mili- 
tary service from three years to eighteen months. As a result, M. 
Lefévre, Minister of War, resigned, the Chamber supporting the gov- 
ernment 489 to 69; M. Raiberti succeeded to the war portfolio.—The 
triennial senatorial elections, held January 9, resulted in the selection 
of 3 Conservatives, 39 Republicans, 43 Radicals and Radical Social- 
ists, and 11 Republican Socialists, a gain of 3 seats by the group of 
the Left. Ex-President Deschanel was among those elected; the 
Minister of Agriculture, M. Ricard, suffered defeat.— When Parlia- 
ment reopened on January 11 the gathering storm of opposition to 
the Leygues government broke forth. Not only the Premier’s do- 
mestic policy, relative to Bolshevist propaganda and monarchist 
plots, but his German policy also was attacked by the Nationalists 
headed by former President Poincaré. They condemned especially 
the slight progress which the government had made in securing Ger- 
man disarmament and its spirit of conciliation toward Germany in the 
matter of reparation payments. The government was further embar- 
rassed at this time by the general spirit of impatience which prevailed 
as a result of industrial depression, unemployment, the increasing 
cost of food and burdensome taxes. On January 12, when the Premier 
sought to postpone interpellation, the Chamber indicated its lack of 
confidence by a vote of 463 to 125. The formation of a new govern- 
ment was entrusted to M. Péret, president of the Chamber, in the 
hope that he might induce M. Poincaré to become minister of finance 
and M. Briand minister of foreign affairs. After the former had in- 
dicated his unwillingness to accept office unless the portfolio of for- 
eign affairs was tendered either to himself or to M. Viviani, M. Péret 
renounced the task. President Millerand, it was asserted, desired to 
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avoid international complications that might arise from appointment 
of M. Poincaré and called upon Aristide Briand to select a cabinet. 
His selection, embracing two senators and thirteen deputies, was as 
follows: Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Briand; Jus- 
tice, M. Bonnevay; Interior, M. Marrand; Finance, M. Doumer; War, 
M. Barthou; Navy, M. Guist’hau; Education and Fine Arts, M. 
Bérard; Public Works, M. Le Trocquer; Commerce, M. Dior; Agri- 
culture, M. du Prey; Colonial Minister, M. Sarraut; Labor, M. Daniel- 
Vincent; Liberated Districts, M. Loucheur; Hygiene, M. Leredu; Pen- 
sions, M. Maginot. The program of the new premier included reduc- 
tion of expenditures and the reorganization of the financial adminis- 
tration, measures to remedy unemployment and industrial depression, 
reduction of military forces without weakening the military prowess 
of France, the conclusion of a new treaty with Turkey, the non- 
recognition of Soviet Russia, a close bond of friendship with Great 
Britain, and a firm hand in dealing with Germany. The Chamber, by 
475 votes to 68, responded to the Premier’s appeal for confidence. As 
a result of protracted negotiations with Germany (cf. supra, p. 9) 
the government was repeatedly attacked by M. Poincaré and his prin- 
cipal supporter, André Tardieu. President Millerand and M. Briand 
sought to maintain the Entente with England, while the Poincaré 
faction would cut loose from Great Britain and resort to military 
force in shaping French foreign policy. On March 17, following a 
three-day debate on the subject of German reparations, the Chamber 
expressed confidence in the government, 491 to 66.— Radicals and 
radical labor organizations were drastically opposed by official France 
throughout the year. The two British Council of Labor delegates, 
Mr. Adamson and Mr. Gosling, sent to confer with French labor, 
were expelled by the government. On October 2 the Confederation 
of Labor (C. G. T.), by 1478 votes to 602, declared against joining the 
Third International; it expressed sympathy for Soviet Russia and de- 
nounced the French government as the servile instrument of world 
reaction. On January 13 the dissolution of the Confederation was 
ordered on the ground that it was guilty of subversive conduct in 
causing the railroad strike of May, 1920 with the ulterior motive of 
sovietizing France. The sole object of the unions, according to the 
Trade Union Act of 1884, it was held, was the study and defense of 
their interests, economic, industrial, commercial and agricultural. It 
was maintained that for some time the Confederation had preached 
social revolution, inciteu mutiny in the navy and, by street dem- 
onstrations and strikes, attempted to influence the foreign policy of 
the state. The decision of the court, against which a vigorous protest 
was made, was ignored by the Confederation—On December 30 the 
French Socialists at their Congress at Tours voted by 3208 to 1220 to 
adhere to the Third International. The minority favored remaining 
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loyal to the Jaurés tradition and, January 7, met to reconstruct the 
United Socialist party. — By a July enactment compulsory physical 
education for children of both sexes was instituted: for boys, from 6 
to 16, when they must begin their compulsory military preparation, 
and for girls, during the period of primary and secondary education. 
—The national debt, which on August 1, 1914, was 27 billion francs, 
amounted on March 1, 1921, to 302 billion francs. The ordinary budget 
for 1921 provided for a revenue of 22,609,492,005 francs. In addition, 
an extraordinary budget of 750,000,000 francs was voted for the ad- 
ministration of Alsace-Lorraine. To add to the financial anxieties of 
the government, the Algerian budget showed a deficit for the first 
time in a number of years. A national 6 per cent loan of four billion 
francs, launched on October 20, was oversubscribed.—From the stand- 
point of agriculture, reconstruction of the devastated area proceeded 
rapidly; the slow progress toward industrial reconstruction caused 
considerable complaint.—(Cf. International Relations, supra.) 
ITALY. — Questions of foreign policy, a crushing national debt, 
burdensome taxes and social-economic revolution were the outstand- 
ing problems with which the Italian kingdom wrestled during the 
past year. The program of the Giolitti coalition government (cf. last 
RECORD, pp. 112-13) included modification of Article 5 of the constitu- 
tion so as to make declaration of war and the conclusion of treaties 
dependent upon the sanction of parliament, the compulsory cultiva- 
tion of cereals on waste or badly farmed lands, measures against 
profiteering and surrender to the state of excess profits, inquiry into 
war expenditures including revision of existing contracts relating 
thereto, an increase in death duties, imposition of a tax on all finan- 
cial securities and bonds, adjustment of the Fiume dispute, and an 
independent Albania with Italian retention of Avlona. On July 9 the 
Chamber expressed confidence, 411 to 265.—Subsequently a protocol 
was signed with Albania whereby Italy agreed to recognize “com- 
plete Albanian independence” and to surrender Avlona. Italy was 
to retain and fortify the island of Saseno at the entrance to the bay 
of Avlona and also Punta Linguetta on the mainland. Military and 
commercial understandings were provided for. Italian troops were to 
be withdrawn from Avlona and other Albanian ports as soon as 
public order permitted. —In August Minister of Finance Tedesco re- 
signed for reasons of health; he was succeeded by Luigi Facia.—Late 
in August the long period of social and industrial unrest culminated 
in a serious upheaval and far-reaching modification of the existing 
economic régime. Anticipating a lockout, the metallurgical workers 
took possession of their plants, organized workingmen’s councils and, 
so far as possible, continued operations. On September 11 workmen 
took over 200 chemical plants and several textile mills. The govern- 
ment, to which the factory workers appealed for protection of their 
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property rights, for the time being remained neutral, declaring the 
movement to be merely a new form of struggle between capital and 
labor and one not warranting government interference so long as 
property was not damaged or lives sacrificed. On September 12 a 
National Labor Convention representing about 1,200,000 members of 
various unions, guilds, chambers and syndicates affiliated with the 
Italian General Confederation of Labor, went on record by a vote of 
650,000 to 450,000 as favoring the organization of Italian industry on a 
Soviet basis. On the following day, however, representatives of 
labor opposed to sovietization together with representatives of the 
official Socialist party voted 591,000 to 245 in favor of syndicalization. 
At this point, when it was obvious that the parties to the controversy 
could not come together, the government intervened. On September 
14 Premier Giolitti summoned employers and employees for a con- 
ference at Turin. Negotiations begun there were continued at Rome 
and as a result a plan of settlement proposed by the Premier was 
accepted; by it employers agreed to let employees participate but not 
dominate in plant management, the amount of control to be deter- 
mined by a mixed commission. A wage increase of 15 per cent retro- 
active to July 15, except during the period when the factories were 
commandeered by the workers, was likewise agreed to and the seized 
factories were to be returned to their owners. Under threat of com- 
pulsion from the Premier the employers finally consented to rehire 
unconditionally all their former employees however guilty of acts of 
violence. This arrangement was ratified by the Confederation of 
Employers meeting at Milan and by the metal workers on September 
26 by a referendum of 132,000 to 45,000. In the hope of a permanent 
settlement the government produced a bill providing for industrial 
councils or commissions of nine members for each of the important 
industries of the country except those under government ownership. 
These commissions were to be elected on a proportional basis by 
adult workers of each industry, six members representing workers 
and three the technical and higher employees. Two or more dele- 
gates were to be chosen by the commission in each factory where at 
least 60 workmen were employed and which had been in operation 
for at least four years, to make reports and furnish data to the com- 
mission. Employers were to have a commission of nine to keep in 
touch with and negotiate with the workmen’s commission. The 
workingmen’s share in management would consist largely in rights of 
access to and explanation of data bearing on methods of purchasing, 
fixation of prices, regulation of methods of employment and discharge, 
reduction in the number of employees or in hours of labor. The 
measure also provided for labor bureaus and for arbitration in case of 
industrial disputes. This bill was bitterly assailed by Nitti and others 
and failed of passage. — Attempts of the Italian Extremists and Rus- 
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sian Bolshevists to dominate the Socialist party and, through it, the 
revolution were largely abortive. After the Socialist Congresses of 
Reggio Emilia and Florence, where an attempt was made to register 
the party as wholeheartedly in support of the Third International, a 
definite split occurred at the National Convention at Leghorn on 
January 21. By a vote of 112,241 to 58,900 the delegates, while voting 
for unity, declined to accept unconditionally the tenets of the Third 
International, whereupon the Communists announced their secession 
from the party. Continued social unrest and agitation by the Com- 
munists and Fascisti accounted for the many disturbances and acts of 
violence committed during the fall and winter. The Fascisti, com- 
posed for the most part of young men of the middle class, college 
students and ex-service men, were militant Nationalists; against not 
only the Communists but even against the Moderate Socialists they 
waged an incessant campaign of opposition and violence, especially in 
the industrial centers.—In Sicily and southern Italy the peasants, 
imitating the industrial north, seized the large estates and pressed for 
agrarian reform; in this demand they were supported by the left wing 
of the Catholic Party—The government announced on November 5 
that Senator Vittorio Rolandi Ricci would succeed Baron Camillo 
Avezzana as Italian Ambassador to Washington.—By the Treaty of 
Rapallo (cf. supra, p. 6), promulgated by royal decree on November 
15, the Northern Adriatic problem was settled, at least for the time 
being. Gabriele d’Annunzio, the self-styled “ Rector of the Regency 
of the Quarnero”, who on September 20 had declared Fiume to be an 
independent state, vehemently denounced the treaty. When it became 
evident that Italy intended to enforce the terms of the Rapallo 
agreement, d’Annunzio on December 3 condemned the government as 
traitorous and declared war on Italy. After considerable parley with 
the obdurate poet, Fiume was bombarded on December 27 by Italian 
regulars under the command of General Caviglia. D’Annunzio, after 
expressing his disappointment that the people of Italy had not rallied 
to his standard, departed, January 18, for Paris. Elections to a Con- 
stituent Assembly in Fiume, held April 24, resulted in the defeat of 
the Nationalists. The election returns were immediately destroyed by 
the militia at the instigation of the Fascisti, who subsequently exe- 
cuted a coup d’état and proclaimed a provisional government in the 
form of a Directory—On December 19 Signor Meda, Minister of Fi- 
nance, stated that the budget deficit for 1921-1922 would be 10,000,- 
000,000 lire as compared with a deficit of 14,000,000,000 lire for 1920- 
1921. The resignation of Signor Meda was announced on April 3; he 
was succeeded by Signor Bonomi, Minister of War, Signor Rodino 
being named to the latter portfolio.—Following the dissolution of the 
Chamber on April 6, general elections were held, May 16. By the 
addition of new provinces the number of deputies was increased from 
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508 to 535. According to the returns, the Constitutional Coalition 
(Liberals, Liberal Democrats, Progressives) obtained 265 seats; So- 
cialists (all factions) 134; Popularists (Catholics) 101; Republicans 10; 
Nitti Liberals 15; Slavs 6; Germans 4.— Believing that it no longer 
enjoyed the Chamber’s confidence, the Giolitti ministry resigned office 
on June 27. 

GERMANY. — The principal events of the year to a large degree 
revolved around economic problems. By the selection of Dr. Hein- 
rich Brauns (Centrist) as Minister of Labor, the Fehrenbach cabinet 
(cf. last RecorD, p. 120) was completed, July 1. In outlining his pro- 
gram before the first Reichstag of the Republic, the Chancellor stated 
that Germany was doing her best to live up to the Versailles Treaty 
and would continue so to do. He pleaded for the cooperation of all 
classes and promised to carry out the many social and industrial re- 
forms made possible by the constitution. A motion sponsored by the 
Independent Socialists, July 3, expressing lack of confidence was re- 
jected 313 to 64.—Dr. Simons, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reporting 
the result of the Spa Conference (cf. supra, p. 1), declared, July 28, 
that Germany might as well make up its mind to accept the conse- 
quences of the war and do its utmost to live up to its obligations. 
The Spa agreement was thereupon approved by a large majority of 
the Reichstag, the only opposition coming from the reactionary Right 
and the Independent Socialists——As a step toward disarmament, the 
Reichstag, July 31, abolished compulsory military service. It was 
officially reported on December 26 that the army had been reduced to 
100,000 officers and men as required under the Spa arrangement. Dis- 
armament of the civilian population, the subject of considerable cor- 
respondence with the Allied Powers, proceeded under the direction 
of Dr. Peters, National Commissioner for Disarmament. The period 
for voluntary surrender of arms having expired, a house-to-house 
search was instituted on December 17. Such strong resistance against 
disarmament was encountered in Bavaria and East Prussia that it 
became necessary in March to enact additional federal legislation to 
compel obedience. The metal of the surrendered arms was used in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements.—Clashes on the Prussian- 
Polish frontier were frequent throughout the year. German requests 
for permission to send additional troops to the frontier were consis- 
tently refused by the Entente. The Foreign Minister declared, Au- 
gust 5, that the nation would resist by force, if necessary, any Allied 
violation of German neutrality in sending troops or munitions across 
her territory to assist Poland, and in this he was supported by the 
parties of the Left. — Nationalization of mines, long urged by the 
miners, was advocated by a special government commission in a re- 
port submitted September 3; but this action was opposed by Hugo 
Stinnes and other industrialists —Intense interest was manifested in 
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the proceedings of the Independent Socialist Convention held at 
Halle, where, October 16, the party representatives by a vote of 237 
to 156 decided to affiliate with the Third International. The minority 
under the leadership of George Ledebour, Crespien and Dittmann 
immediately left the assembly and held a rump convention. The gov- 
ernment the next day ordered the expulsion of George Zinoviev, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Third International, and 
M. Losovsky, a Russian trade-union leader, both of whom had pleaded 
for affiliation with Moscow. The secession of the moderates led toa 
party split, the left wing fusing with the Communists; the right wing 
appears to have succeeded in retaining the party name and control 
of most of the party newspapers. The Majority Socialists made many 
overtures to the moderates for amalgamation but thus far without 
success.—Unemployment, dissatisfaction with wage scales, food short- 
age and extremist agitation were responsible for intermittent strike 
epidemics during the past year. One of the most annoying of the 
labor disturbances occurred on November 6 when the electricians of 
Berlin quit work, tying up power plants and crippling lighting and 
street-car service. The difficulty ended on November 10 when Presi- 
dent Ebert issued an ordinance by which strikes in gas, water and 
electric works were to be permitted only after the conciliation com- 
mission had rendered a decision thereon.—Approval of the efforts of 
Dr. Simons, Minister of Foreign Affairs, at the London Conference 
(cf. supra, p. 9) was registered on March 12 by passage of a Reich- 
stag resolution, 268 to 49, the Communists and some of the Independ- 
ent Socialists voicing dissent. Dr. Simons in expressing the opinion 
that the penalties imposed upon Germany by the Allies were illegal, 
declared he was satisfied that their demands were not inspired 
“merely by the intoxication of victory or lust for power”, but on the 
contrary they were the “result of extraordinarily heavy troubles and 
distress in their own countries”. Official resentment over the result 
of the London Conference and Allied military occupation of the Ruhr 
district (cf. supra, p. 10) was indicated, March 8, by the recall of the 
German ambassadors from London, Paris and Brussels.—A formidable 
revolutionary movement, launched by Communist leaders in the in- 
dustrial districts of Central Germany in March, resulted in consider- 
able loss of life. Following the arrest, March 13, of a number of 
Communists charged with complicity in widespread plots to destroy 
public property, a general strike was called in the Halle region. 
Sympathetic movements occurred in Essen and Hamburg and out- 
breaks and scattering bomb attacks upon public buildings were re- 
ported from Leipzig, Freiburg, Plauen, Rodewisch, Dresden and other 
centers. In many instances property was seized and the red flag dis- 
played. President Ebert’s proclamation of a state of modified siege 
and the denunciation of the uprising by the General Trade Union 
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League morally weakened the revolutionists. Within two weeks the 
military police had restored order, much to the chagrin of the Ex- 
tremists of both the Right and Left, and the ranks of the Communist 
party appear to have been disrupted.—Dr. Wirth, Minister of Finance, 
in July placed the German debt, apart from reparations and indem- 
nities, at 265,000,000,000 marks. The ordinary budget for 1921 called 
for 40,945,202,051 marks, an increase of about two billion marks over 
the previous year. The extraordinary budget carried 43,667,104,308 
marks for expenditure as against 10,556,468,118 marks for revenue; 
over 33 billion marks must, therefore, be raised by loan. Although 
the government seemed to be poverty-stricken, private industry ap- 
peared prosperous. Under the leadership of Hugo Stinnes there was 
rapid development in industrial combination and, to a considerable 
extent, an elimination of the middleman. According to January re- 
ports, new capital invested during 1920 totaled 14 billion marks. Ger- 
man trade with the United States for the same year was valued at 
$400,300,000 as against $103,000,000 for 1919. Similar increases were 
reported with other countries. The government voted 12 billion 
marks to indemnify German shipping companies for war losses and 
in return the companies pledged themselves to build at least one-third 
of Germany’s pre-war tonnage within the next ten years.—A general 
amnesty was granted, August 2, to all persons connected with the 
Kapp revolt with the exception of the principal leaders —The Fehren- 
bach ministry, often spoken of as the “cabinet of big business”, re- 
signed on May 4, just previous to the presentation of the Allied ulti- 
matum (cf. supra, p. 11). It was succeeded on May 10 by a coalition 
government drawn from the ranks of the Majority Socialist, Cen- 
trist and Democratic parties. The new cabinet organized by Dr. 
Julius Wirth (Centrist) as Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
comprised the following members: Finance Minister and Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Gustav Bauer (Majority Socialist); Economics, Dr. Heinrich 
Brauns (Centrist); Justice, Herr Schiffer (Democrat); Labor, Robert 
Schmidt (Majority Socialist); Transportation, General Groener 
(Democrat); Posts and Telegraphs, Johann Giesberts (Centrist) ; 
Agriculture and Foodstuffs, Andreas Hermes (Centrist); Interior, 
George Gradnauer (Majority Socialist); Defense, Dr. Gessler (Demo- 
crat); Reconstruction, Herr Silberschmidt (Majority Socialist). Herr 
Bauer was a former Chancellor; Dr. Gessler, Herr Hermes, Herr 
Giesberts and General Groener held the same portfolios in the 
Fehrenbach cabinet, and Dr. Brauns was Minister of Labor in that 
body. Immediately after the new cabinet had been announced, the 
Reichstag voted, 221 to 175, to accept the Allied terms.—Violent mani- 
festations of anti-Semitism were frequent, especially in Munich and 
Berlin. — The death of von Bethmann Hollweg, former Chancellor, 
occurred January 1.— Unusual interest was taken in state and muni- 
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cipal elections. As a result of elections for the Saxon Diet, held No- 
vember 14, the Majority Socialists won 27 seats, a loss of 15; Inde- 
pendent Socialists, 16, a gain of 1; Communists, 6; German National- 
ists, 20, a gain of 7; People’s Party, 18, a gain of 14; Democrats, 8, a 
loss of 14; Centrists, 1. The Prussian Landtag elections held Feb- 
ruary 20 resulted in a victory for the government coalition, which 
secured 232 seats as follows: Majority Socialists, 114; Centrists, 92; 
Democrats, 26. The opposition parties elected 196 members; German 
National Party, 75; German People’s Party, 56; Independent Social- 
ists, 29; Communists, 30; Middle Class (Economic Party), 4. On 
January 20 Dr. Gustave Boess was elected Head Mayor of Berlin, 
succeeding Adolf Wermuth. 

AUSTRIA.—Starvation, disease, unemployment, industrial disabil- 
ity, lawlessness and national bankruptcy were the problems which 
gripped Republican Austria during the past year.— After protracted 
negotiations a new cabinet was formed on July 4 by agreement of the 
leaders of the three major parties, Social Democrats, Christian So- 
cialists Union and the Pan-Germanists (Great German Union), Led 
by Dr. Mayr (Christian Socialist), the ministry was composed as fol- 
lows: Interior, Kreisky (Christian Socialist); Commerce, Heinl 
(Christian Socialist); Agriculture, Hausis (Christian Socialist); Re- 
ligion, Miklas (Christian Socialist); Foreign Affairs, Renner (Socia! 
Democrat); National Defense, Deutsch (Social Democrat); Social 
Affairs, Hanusch (Social Democrat); Education, Glockel (Social 
Democrat); Chairman of Committee for Socialization, Ellenbogen 
(Social Democrat); Justice, Roller (Pan-Germanist); Finance, Reisch 
(Pan-Germanist); Food, Lowenfeld-Russ (Pan-Germanist). In the 
formation of this coalition cabinet rather novel departures in parlia- 
mentary government were introduced. In the first place, the minis- 
ters, instead of being named by the president, were elected by their 
respective parties on the basis of proportional representation; secondly, 
it was arranged that each minister should retain his portfolio as long 
as his party expressed confidence in him even though the other parties 
failed to support him. Dr. Mayr freely admitted that the government 
had no program but would confine itself to the maintenance of law 
and order.—On October 1 the National Constituent Assembly com- 
pleted its labors and its career when it passed the constitution by 
which Austria was transformed from a unitary state into a Federal 
Republic of eight states. According to the basic law the federal 
legislature consists of two chambers, the National Council (Diet) 
elected by universal suffrage on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion, and the Federal Council chosen by the Landtags of the states. 
The Federal Council has a strictly limited veto power over measures 
enacted by the popular chamber. The two houses together consti- 
tute the Federal Assembly, whose sole functions are to declare war 
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and elect the Federal President. The cabinet is selected by the Na- 
tional Council to which it is responsible. The 46 delegates of the 
Federal Council are apportioned as follows: Lower Austria, 22 (city 
of Vienna 12, province 10); Upper Austria and Styria, 6 each; Carin- 
thia, Salzburg, Tyrol and Vorarlberg, 3 each. Burgenland (the West 
Hungarian territory awarded to Austria by peace treaties) for the 
time being is unrepresented in the Upper Chamber. By elections 
held October 17, the 175 seats of the National Council were distributed 
as follows: Christian Socialists, 82; Social Democrats, 66; Pan- 
Germanists, 20; Peasants’ League, 6; Bourgeois Party of Work, 1. 
The Communist party polled 20,000 votes but failed to obtain a single 
seat. The most important issue of the campaign was the question of 
union with Germany, which was vigorously opposed by the Christian 
Socialists. Dr. Richard Weisskerchner (Christian Socialist), for many 
years mayor of Vienna, was chosen president of the Council on No- 
vember 10. In the meantime, October 22, the coalition cabinet was 
disrupted by the resignation of the Social Democratic members, who 
refused longer to collaborate with the Christian Socialists. The 
latter, after considerable parley, having effected an arrangement with 
the Pan-Germanists, with whom they fundamentally differed on mat- 
ters of foreign policy, succeeded in forming a government including 
six non-political experts. In this cabinet Dr. Mayr became Chancellor 
and Foreign Minister; Dr. Egon Glanz (expert) assumed the portfolio 
of the Interior; Dr. Mueller, War; Walter Breisky (expert), Educa- 
tion; Dr. Ferdinand Grimm (expert), Finance; Dr. Alfred Griin- 
berger (expert), Food Supply; Dr. Rudolf Paltauf (expert), Justice; 
Edward Heinl, Commerce; Alois Haneis, Agriculture; Dr. Joseph 
Resch, Public Welfare. The official program of the new government, 
as announced by Dr. Mayr, was purely economic. Its chief aims were 
to provide an adequate food supply and to revive industry.— At a 
meeting of the Federal Assembly, December 9, Dr. Michael Hainisch 
(non-party) was elected President of the Republic on the fifth ballot 
by a vote of 129 to 85 over Dr. Seitz, the Social Democratic candidate. 
—Hungarian hostility toward Austria was evident throughout the 
year. In the autumn an economic boycott seriously interfered with 
Austria’s coal supply. Border military raids, especially the August 
raid on Fiirstenfeld, particularly alarmed the Austrians, despite the 
Hungarian government’s denial of complicity. Relations were further 
strained by the Hungarian attitude regarding West Hungary (Bur- 
genland). Ex-Emperor Charles’s attempted coup d’état and journey 
through Austrian territory, aside from causing a considerable flutter, 
resulted in the resignation of Dr. Glanz, Minister of Interior, and Dr. 
Mueller, Minister of Defense—The Austrian budget for 1920-21 called 
for the enormous expenditure of 33,194 million crowns as compared 
with 16,873 million for 1919-20. The deficit totaled 12,539 million 
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crowns, an increase of 1,960 million over the previous year. In addi- 
tion, a supplementary budget showed a deficit of 40 billion crowns.— 
After an heroic attempt to avoid financial chaos, the government on 
January 11 informed the Entente Powers that it had reached the end 
of its resources and was ready to retire on January 15 and hand the 
administration of the country over to the Reparations Commission. 
The latter being apparently in no haste to assume such responsibility, 
the Supreme Council invited Austria to send representatives to discuss 
the question of financial relief. At this conference, held March 12, 
the Allies expressed good will but failed to grant the long-hoped-for 
aid. Late in May the government resigned office; it was succeeded 
on June 21 by a cabinet formed by Johann Schober.—Continued agita- 
tion for union with Germany was a source of much anxiety to the 
Allies, and particularly to France. On April 14 the Entente, under 
threat of withdrawing its proposals for financial relief, requested the 
Austrian government to suppress such agitation.—Anti-Semitic dem- 
onstrations were frequent during the year—On December 15 Austria 
was unanimously admitted to membership in the League of Nations. 
HUNGARY.—The chaotic conditions which had characterized the 
political life of Hungary since the Great War continued during the 
past year. With its economic fabric tangled and disorganized, its 
government bankrupt in all but name, with a currency so depreciated 
as to be almost worthless, and with its population disunited by reli- 
gious feuds and class struggles, its leaders contented themselves with 
fruitless discussion and sterile bickerings regarding the form of the 
future government of the nation. Reactionary terrorism which swept 
over Hungary during the last year led to a stringent economic boy- 
cott of the country by international labor and, finally, to a government 
crisis (cf. last Recorp, p. 133). After a futile endeavor to maintain 
itself the Simonyi-Semadam cabinet was forced to withdraw. On 
July 20 Count Paul Teleki was appointed premier and succeeded in 
forming a government indorsed by both the Small Landholders’ 
Party and the Christian Nationalists. Instead of curbing the White 
Terror, the most insistent problem facing the nation, the new admin- 
istration, narrow, racial and anti-Semitic, apparently sanctioned the 
reactionary activities. Indeed the Premier together with Count Ap- 
ponyi, with the alleged approval of France, even countenanced a larger 
military establishment with the pretext of using it against Bolshe- 
vistic Russia—On November 13 the Treaty of Trianon was ratified by 
the National Assembly. The Christian Nationalists, under the leader- 
ship of ex-Premier Freedrich, together with the Dissidents, refused to 
recognize the ratification and left the Chamber, declaring the As- 
sembly did not represent the nation. The ratification was made the 
occasion for bitter attacks upon the government by anti-Semitic ex- 
tremists and ardent Monarchists. Pogroms, actively supported by 
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military officers, threw Budapest into a state of panic; hundreds of 
persons were cruelly treated or murdered. After some delay the gov- 
ernment by raiding the strongholds of the terrorists and placing the 
leaders under arrest succeeded in restoring order. This had scarcely 
been accomplished when on December 3 the Teleki cabinet, after an 
angry debate on the question of continuance of a republic or the 
restoration of ex-King Charles, resigned office. In less than a week 
Count Teleki was recalled and succeeded in reconstructing his former 
ministry —On December 28 the Special Court of Law appointed by the 
Horthy régime announced its decision to try the ten commissaries 
of the Bela-Kun government.— The bold attempt of the ex-King 
Charles to regain the Hungarian throne ended in a fiasco. Aided and 
abetted by the landed aristocracy and by the higher clergy, Charles 
entered Hungary on March 26. Regent Horthy refused to surrender 
supreme power unless directed so to do by the National Assembly; 
on April 2 the Assembly adopted a resolution refusing restoration, 
expressing the opinion that Charles’s return to Hungary constituted a 
national danger, and advising his immediate departure. The attempted 
coup d’état brought vigorous protests from the Allies and from the 
Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia). Unfor- 
tunately for the Teleki government, the premier published a mani- 
festo issued by the ex-King in which he explained that he had re- 
turned under the firm conviction that only the restoration of its 
crowned and lawful king could bring peace to a distracted people. 
The Small Landholders’ Party took violent exception to the publica- 
tion of this manifesto, in the introduction of which the premier re- 
ferred to “ His Majesty, King Karl IV”, and on April 10 forced the 
government to retire. Four days later a new cabinet, headed by 
Count Stephen Bethlen, was formed with six members of the former 
ministry retaining portfolios. In announcing his program Premier 
Bethlen declared that although the government espoused Christian 
ideals and favored national and agrarian interests, it strongly con- 
demned anti-Semitism. In his plea for codperation among all classes, 
especially between the farmers and the intellectuals, he pledged the 
new government to the maintenance of law and order; he promised 
democratic legislation and the speedy restoration of freedom of press 
and assembly. He asserted that he would use his influence to restore 
the Upper Chamber of Parliament, to modernize the state adminis- 
tration, and to secure electoral reform. His government has, thus 
far, had a stormy career.—A new party known as the Party of Inde- 
pendence, organized by the Calvinist Bishop Balthazar of Debreczen 
and recruited largely from Hungarian Protestants, issued a statement 
of principles including cessation of persecution of liberals and Jews, 
disbandment of the terrorist army, renunciation of all monarchistic 
plans and a democratic reorganization of the state.—Coupled with the 
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violent anti-Semitic demonstrations of the year was the program of 
anti-Jewish legislation, the proposal for which was adopted by the 
National Assembly with only nine dissenting votes. This prohibited 
Jews to own or lease landed property or to own more than one 
house; all foreign Jews were debarred from entering the country and 
those who had entered since 1914 were to be expelled. Jews were 
forbidden to hold positions in any school or university, or to act as 
managers of any theatrical enterprise, editors or managers of news- 
papers, or to hold any office, civil or military, and, further, they were 
not allowed to hold a government contract or to have Gentile ser- 
vants. The enrolment of Jews in Hungarian universities was legally 
limited to five per cent, but professorial committees on credentials 
made it impossible for any Jewish student to gain admission. Pro- 
fessors of Jewish ancestry were either retired or dismissed.—At the 
end of June the financial situation showed some improvement; the 
budget for 1920-1921 had a deficit of over 1o billion crowns. 
POLAND.—Throughout the greater part of the year Poland, ablaze 
with nationalistic and imperialistic ambitions and inspired and aided 
by France, was engaged in war or serious disputes with her neigh- 
bors, Russia, Lithuania and Germany. The Russian counter-offensive 
launched in June, 1920, (cf. last Recorp, p. 128) continued during July. 
By August 1 the Poles, notwithstanding Allied aid and encourage- 
ment in the form of arms, munitions, generals, military advisers and 
special ambassadorial missions, had retreated to the gates of Warsaw. 
It was not until the middle of August, following Allied pressure on 
Moscow to make peace, that the Poles began to recover from their 
fright. In the meantime, in an effort to secure peace, Great Britain 
on July 11 proposed that Moscow make an immediate armistice with 
Poland through the agency of the Allies. This plan was rejected 
July 20, the Soviet authorities declaring that they would treat only 
with Poland, whereupon the latter opened negotiations with Russia. 
After a long delay during which further exchange of notes took place 
between Moscow on the one hand and Poland and the Allies on the 
other, both belligerents agreed to meet at Minsk on August 11 and 
there conclude an armistice. The deliberations of the Minsk confer- 
ence were just beginning when the Polish armies, augmented by 
Allied officers and under French command (Weygand), turned the 
tide of battle, the Soviet offensive rapidly becoming a forced retreat; 
by August 20 the Poles had entered Brest-Litovsk and before the end 
of the month had pushed the Soviet armies beyond the Allied eastern 
boundary of Poland. The opinion was expressed that the Red offen- 
sive simply counterbalanced the Polish invasion of the previous year. 
Great Britain and America took this opportunity to warn the Poles 
not to transgress again their ethnographic frontiers, but the Polish 
government, when requested by Washington to state officially that it 
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would not engage in territorial aggression at the expense of Russia, 
failed to give a direct answer. Its reply, made public September 2, 
asserted that it “could hardly be considered fair that artificial boun- 
daries that did not bind our opponent should interfere with the mili- 
tary operations of Poland”. Marshal Pilsudski declared that to halt 
at the ethnic boundary laid down by the Entente “ would be to affirm 
by deed that this illusionary eastern frontier corresponds to our 
aspirations”. During September the Poles continued their eastern 
drive and by the end of the month held a line running, roughly, from 
the Dniester north to Rovno, thence to a point about forty-five miles 
west of Minsk to Drissa. Meanwhile the Poles, flushed with success, 
had broken off peace negotiations at Minsk, declaring that they de- 
sired peace but insisting that further peace parleys be held at Riga. 
The Russians agreed to this and the first session of the peace delega- 
tions was held on September 21. According to the terms of the 
armistice, signed October 12, Poland’s eastern boundary was drawn to 
extend from a point west of Drissa on the river Dvina southward to 
a point about ten miles east of Pinsk; thence to the west of Rovno, 
to the east of Ostrog and thence south to a point on the Rumanian 
frontier about twenty-five miles east of the point fixed by the Allies. 
Each state pledged itself not to give support to foreign military activ- 
ities against the other and not to intervene in any way in the internal 
affairs of the other. By this provision Russia sought to safeguard 
herself against a possible Polish-French-Wrangel alliance. Following 
the armistice the United States officially stated that it would refuse 
to sanction any territorial aggrandizement of Poland at Russia’s ex- 
pense, and that it considered the terms of the armistice to be in vio- 
lation of the ethnographic principle laid down in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. In spite of all protests and warnings the terms of the armis- 
tice were confirmed in a treaty of peace signed at Riga on March 18. 
By it Russia lost 87,000 square miles of territory with a population 
of 7,000,000 of which only six per cent was Polish.—The termination 
of the Russian struggle found Poland in dire straits; hunger, sickness, 
unemployment, strikes, industrial depression, financial stringency and 
social demoralization were everywhere prevalent. — Between Poland 
and Germany strained relations, due largely to the disposition of 
Upper Silesia (cf. supra, p. 11), prevailed throughout the year.—Few 
government changes were made during the period under review. On 
July 24 a new coalition cabinet was formed with M. Witos, the peas- 
ant leader, as Premier; M. Skulski, Minister of Interior; M. Grabski, 
Minister of Finance; and Prince Sapieha, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Late in November M. Grabski resigned his portfolio, M. Stecz- 
howski succeeding him. Late in May a ministerial crisis was precipi- 
tated by the resignation of Prince Sapieha, who quit his office as a 
protest against the Polish insurrection in Upper Silesia (cf. supra, p. 
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12).— The new constitution was finally adopted on March 17. The 
result of compromises of many widely different parties and opinions, 
it combined the essential features of the French and American sys- 
tems. It provided for a parliament of two houses elected by popular 
vote of both men and women over 21 years of age. Executive power 
is vested in a president and a cabinet; the former is chosen for a term 
of seven years by a national assembly composed of members of the 
house (Sejm) and the senate; the powers and duties entrusted to him 
are similar to those of the President of the United States. In time of 
war, however, his responsibility as commander-in-chief of all military 
forces shifts to the minister of war, who is empowered to appoint the 
commander of the army. Amnesty may be granted only by statute. 
Ministers, while appointed by the president, are individually and col- 
lectively responsible to parliament. The judiciary is modeled after 
that of the United States. A bill of rights includes the usual guar- 
antees in regard to life, liberty and property. Religious toleration is 
accorded but Catholicism continues to be the leading faith of the 
country, and relations between the Church and the State are to be 
legally defined by an agreement with the Vatican subject to ratifica- 
tion by the parliament. Free compulsory education, including reli- 
gious instruction, in district and municipal schools, is arranged for. 
Every citizen is to enjoy the right to use his own language and 
minority nationalities are to be safeguarded by special legislation. 
Labor, “the main basis of the wealth of the Republic”, is to remain 
under the special protection of the State. In case of unemployment, 
illness, accident or disability the State will provide social insurance 
to be determined by special statute. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Like the rest of Europe, Czechoslovakia 
is still burdened with the heritage of the Great War. In comparison 
with her neighbors, however, she has suffered less acutely during the 
past year. The program of the Tusar government (cf. last REcorD, pp. 
134-135), embodying an elaborate scheme for social legislation, met 
with the approval of Parliament, but on September 15, just when its 
policies began to bear fruit, the cabinet resigned office. This was the 
immediate result of a split in the ranks of the Social Democratic 
party. Following a resolution of the Executive Committee that the 
party should not adhere to the Third International, the Left Wing, 
or Extremists, seceded and, to all intents and purposes, accepted 
communism. The new ministry appointed by President Masaryk and 
composed of administrative experts, was as follows: Premier and 
Minister of Interior, Jan Cerny, head of the Provincial Government 
of Moravia; Defense, General Husak; Posts, Dr. Fodka; Agriculture, 
Dr. Bordlik; Railroads, Dr. Burger; Public Welfare, Dr. Gruber; Uni- 
fication, Dr. Fajnor; Food, Dr. Prusa; Public Health, Dr. Prohaska; 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benés; Finance, Dr. Englis; Education, Dr. 
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Susta; Justice, Dr. Popelka; Commerce, Mr. Hotosek. Three mem- 
bers of the former cabinet, Benés, Englis and Hotosek, retained their 
portfolios.—The rupture in the Social Democratic party was followed 
by serious disturbances culminating in a general strike called by com- 
munist leaders on December 25, the order being sporadically obeyed 
in Prague and in the mining centers. The Social Democrats and 
trade-union leaders in a manifesto called upon the workers to ignore 
the communist summons, with the result that bloody fighting ensued 
between the two factions. The government finally declared martial 
law in the affected districts and the movement collapsed. Another 
communist outbreak at Krombach, late in February, was traced to 
foreign agitation—On March 21 M. Hanacik was named minister of 
finance to succeed Dr. Englis, who tendered his resignation on March 
9.—General satisfaction was expressed in Czechoslovakia over the 
settlement of the Teschen boundary. By the Allied award the Duchy 
of Teschen was divided, the western section containing the coveted 
Karwin coal region together with the important railroads, the left 
bank of the Olga from Perschna to Jablunka, and portions of the 
Arva and Zip districts were allotted to Czechoslovakia; most of the 
city of Teschen, with surrounding territory, was awarded to Poland. 
The Poles were also guaranteed a yearly allotment of coal. Private 
property rights of both nationalities were guaranteed in either section. 
Questions of language, schools, protection of minorities, and citizen- 
ship were adjusted by a treaty signed by both countries on November 
20.—In presenting the budget for 1920-1921, Minister of Finance 
Englis stated on November 4 that not only did expenditures and reve- 
nues balance, but there would also be a considerable surplus. Czecho- 
slovakia, it was further stated, was the only Central-European state 
that had not issued paper money to cover its expenditures.—Intense 
feeling was engendered between the Czechs and the Germans on 
account of the nationalization measures of the former. The Germans, 
it was reported, had been forced to use the Czech language and Ger- 
man schools had been closed. In November a movement was started 
to dismiss all German civil and military officials. So bitter was the 
animosity of the two races that violent outbreaks occurred at Asch, 
Eger, Prague, Pilsen and Briinn. After angry protests had been made 
to the President and the Premier by the German members of Parlia- 
ment, steps were taken to moderate the situation.—In an effort to 
prevent the establishment of a state church the Papal See has author- 
ized the use of the Slovak language in the Catholic churches of 
Slovakia. 

RUSSIA.—Throughout the year under review conditions in Russia 
were the subject of conflicting statements. Certain it is that notwith- 
standing the frequent rumors of its approaching overthrow, the Soviet 
government was still in control at the end of the year and, in many 
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respects, in a more favorable position than at any time since its in- 
ception. Attempts to destroy it, however, were not wanting. Late 
in June, 1919, General Wrangel, who had been associated with Gen- 
eral Denikine in his abortive campaigns in South Russia (cf. last 
REcoRD, p. 123), launched a new offensive against the Bolsheviki in the 
Crimea. During July, August and September, when the Bolsheviki 
were engaged with the Poles, Wrangel achieved considerable military 
success. The government which he set up at Sebastopol was recog- 
nized on August 11 by France who, as was currently stated, was re- 
sponsible for the undertaking. In his military operations he was 
supported on his right by Cossack tribesmen and by the guerrilla 
forces of the former bandit Makhno; on his left General Petlura, 
peasant leader of the Ukraine, and General Balakhovitch rendered 
valuable assistance. As soon as the armistice was concluded with 
Poland, Trotsky marshalled all his available military power against 
the South-Russian leader. On October 12 the Red forces had ad- 
vanced to the sea of Azov and by the end of the month Wrangel’s 
forces were in full retreat. In a last effort to check his powerful 
adversaries he made a desperate stand on November 11 at the Isthmus 
of Perekop; after a vain attempt at resistance most of his army, vastly 
outnumbered, was annihilated and the remnant, disorganized and dis- 
heartened, was driven, panic-stricken, toward the sea. On November 
14 the Bolshevist forces appeared before the gates of Sebastopol and 
Wrangel found safety on a French warship. Thousands of civilian 
refugees sought a haven on Russian and Allied vessels which carried 
them to Scutari, Constantinople and other ports. With the elimina- 
tion of Wrangel the Soviet government turned its attention to Gen- 
erals Petlura and Balakhovitch. Petlura’s capital, Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
was captured on November 19; the fall of Kiev shortly afterward 
marked the end of his power. Balakhovitch shared a similar fate; 
with his force of 40,000 he was soon cooped up east of Mozyr. By 
December the Soviet forces had dealt the decisive blow; Balakhovitch 
had disappeared and the remaining handful of his soldiers was in full 
flight toward Poland.—Thus relieved of impending military dangers 
Moscow redoubled its efforts toward securing a resumption of trade 
relations with the Western Powers, a goal toward which it had made 
considerable headway the previous year (cf. last Recorp, p. 125). On 
his return from London, July 1, M. Krassin informed his government 
that Great Britain refused to continue negotiations until the Soviet 
authorities first agreed to cease further anti-British and anti-Allied 
military activities in Persia, the Caucasus and Turkey, to release all 
British prisoners, to abandon all propaganda in India, and to recog- 
nize the Russian debt. Tchitcherin, Bolshevist Foreign Minister, in a 
communication to Lloyd George on July 8 accepted these conditions 
and a delegation composed of Kamenev, Krassin and Milutin met at 
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Reval, Esthonia, preparatory to departure for London. Subsequently 
the British Premier, under pressure of the French government, in- 
formed the Bolshevist government that as an additional requirement 
for continuance of trade negotiations, Russia must cease hostilities 
against Poland and agree to an armistice. To this demand Moscow 
refused to accede. This requirement of the Allied premiers was re- 
affirmed at the Allied Conference at Boulogne (cf. supra, p. 4), where 
it was agreed that no further discussions would be conducted with 
the Soviets until the outstanding questions between Moscow and 
Poland and between Moscow and the border states had been ad- 
justed. Although announcement to this effect was made in the British 
House of Commons on July 29 the Soviet envoys proceeded to Lon- 
don. Soon after their arrival charges of carrying on propaganda pre- 
ferred against Kamenev led to his hasty departure; the burden of 
continuing negotiations fell upon Krassin and he met with bitter op- 
position from many quarters. The plea of Count Sforza, Italian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, before the Italian Chamber in favor of allow- 
ing Russia to develop her government as she saw fit without foreign 
interference, encouraging though it was to Krassin, was more than 
offset by the attitude of France and the United States. In a note to 
the Italian ambassador on August 10 Secretary of State Colby, while 
expressing sympathy for the Russian people and respect for the terri- 
torial integrity of their country, stated emphatically that the Soviet 
government was tyrannical, untrustworthy, unrepresentative and dan- 
gerous, and as such would not be recognized by the United States. 
The following day France, much to the surprise of the British Pre- 
mier, recognized the Wrangel government. Krassin was further 
handicapped by opposition of prominent British statesmen like 
Winston Spencer Churchill. Then, too, at this time relations between 
Moscow and London were somewhat strained on account of differ- 
ences relative to the return of prisoners, Soviet propaganda and Brit- 
ish aid to General Wrangel, concerning all of which a series of notes 
were exchanged between the two governments during October. The 
termination of the Russo-Polish war and the elimination of Wrangel 
removed two main obstacles to the success of Krassin’s undertaking. 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons on November 109 stated that 
the government had decided “to carry out the July arrangements” with 
Russia. The completed Anglo-Russian trade agreement was handed 
to Krassin on November 20 and, after protracted delay, was signed 
by representatives of both countries on March 22. By its terms the 
blockade, in so far as Britain was concerned, was to be lifted imme- 
diately, both countries were to release prisoners, Bolshevist propa- 
ganda within the British Empire was to cease, and all other hindrances 
to an immediate resumption of trade were to be removed. The treaty 
further accorded diplomatic rights to “ official agents”. The Soviet 
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government assumed responsibility for all Russian debts to British 
nationals and in return Great Britain agreed not to assist in the 
seizure of Russian gold for payment of Russia’s old debt to France. 
In defending his policy Lloyd George admitted, March 22, that Britain 
had recognized the Soviet as the de facto government of Russia. 
Moscow’s efforts to reopen commercial relations with the outside 
world were not confined to Great Britain; trade agreements were 
made with all the border states; Germany and several of the smaller 
countries, e. g. Holland, entered into commercial intercourse with 
Russia. The United States still held aloof, although on December 
20 it was announced that war-time restrictions against credit trans- 
actions with the Soviets had been removed. On March 25, however, 
the American government, greatly to the satisfaction of France, offi- 
cially declined the invitation of Foreign Minister Tchitcherin to con- 
clude a trade compact. With the exception of the statement by Pre- 
mier Leygues on November 25, to the effect that he favored suppres- 
sion of the blockade and the granting of permits to French traders 
and manufacturers to deal with Russia, the French government firmly 
opposed all intercourse with the Soviet republic. A preliminary trade 
treaty, modeled after that with Britain, was concluded with Germany 
on May 6. Negotiations with Italy and Scandinavia, although several 
times broken off, were still pending at the close of the year. Russia’s 
foreign trade during May and June was greater than during the entire 
previous period of the Soviet régime.—The Soviet authorities strug- 
gled with many internal problems. Starvation, sickness, strikes and 
industrial paralyzation, products, the Soviet leaders asserted, of war, 
blockade and necessary friction in inaugurating a new social order, 
were especially distressing. It was largely a shortage of food that 
led to menacing strikes in Petrograd, Moscow and other centers dur- 
ing the past winter. A February strike of 14,000 government workers 
in Petrograd for an increased bread ration soon assumed the propor- 
tions of a counter-revolution. On February 26 the strikers were 
joined by the Kronstadt garrison and sailors from the Baltic fleet. 
To the plea for more food was added the demand for convocation of 
a constituent assembly and the right of free trade or individual enter- 
prise. Demonstrations followed which rapidly developed into pitched 
battles when government troops attempted to restore order. By 
March 15 the rebellion, described by Lenin as a case of discontent 
utilized by some Czarist reactionaries, Mensheviki, Social Revoiution- 
aries and foreign powers, had been completely crushed.—It was offi- 
cially stated in January that the membership of the Russian labor 
unions aggregated 6,970,000, of which 30 per cent were specialists (en- 
gineers, chemists etc.), 7 per cent clerical employees and 63 per cent 
manual workers. The struggle between these labor unions and the 
Soviets for supremacy was grave enough to move Lenin to declare 
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92 
on February 7 that unless a settlement was soon made the whole Bol- 
shevist state system would crumble.—That the Soviet leaders realized 
the impossibility of maintaining a purely communistic state at the 
present time was evident from the statements of Lenin before the 
Tenth Communist Congress, which met in Moscow early in March. 
He declared the approach to pure socialism must be through state 
socialism and, for the sake of economic development, Russia must 
compromise with the capitalistic bourgeoisie. Experience had shown, 
he furthér declared, that in practice the government must abandon 
certain principles relative to internal administration. The changes 
which he proposed and which were adopted, though not without oppo- 
sition, were: more freedom in exchange of goods among the people; 
abandonment of compulsory requisitioning of farm produce, thus 
permitting the peasants to dispose of their own products; more liberty 
for private initiative in the organization and operation of smaller in- 
dustries; and, lastly, greater freedom for codperative societies. By 
the more radical Communists these changes were considered unneces- 
sary concessions to the peasants and a compromise with bourgeois 
ideals. In defense of his policy Lenin pointed out on April 16 and 
again on the 24th that the peasants constituted the backbone of the 
Russian population, that for years the peasants had suffered from 
military requisitions, poor crops and famine, and that they were now 
called upon to shoulder a new burden in the demobilized soldiers 
who, accustomed to rob, pillage and murder, constituted “our grav- 
est enemies”. Peasant discontent, he concluded, must be allayed else 
a new war would ensue between the tillers of the soil and the prole- 
tariat.—Soon after the collapse of the Kolchak régime (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 122) four governments came into existence in Siberia: Verkhne- 
Udinsk, Chita, Vladivostok and Blagoveshchensk. The first and third 
were democratic in character; the second, under General Semenov, 
was reactionary, and the last was Bolshevist. By March, 1920, the 
Verkhne-Udinsk and Vladivostok governments had become soviet- 
ized. It was at this juncture that Japan seriously interfered in the 
affairs of the maritime provinces, ousted the Bolsheviki and took 
contro! of the situation (cf. last Recorp, p. 122). From this time until 
autumn little of importance transpired. During October a series of 
conferences were held and the question of amalgamation was dis- 
cussed but without result. A move toward unification occurred, how- 
ever, when late in October, with the withdrawal of Japanese support, 
the Semenov régime collapsed; thereupon the Verkhne-Udinsk ad- 
ministration immediately moved to Chita where it began the task of 
creating a unified Siberian state. Fortunately for the undertaking, 
the other governments voluntarily surrendered their authority and on 
January 9 elections for a National Constituent Assembly were held. 
These elections, fairly conducted, resulted in the choice of 160 Peas- 
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ants, 98 Communists, 42 Peasant Unionists, 16 Social Revolutionaries, 
16 Social Democrats, 10 Buriats and 5 Koreans. The provisional 
officers of the Far Eastern Republic, as the state was styled, were all 
Communists. From its inception the government of the new state 
struggled incessantly with numerous problems, economic and polit- 
ical. It was forced to carry on almost constant warfare against Gen- 
eral Semenov and his Lieutenant-General Ungernsternberg who, it is 
alleged, were supported by Japan; this charge was denied by the 
Tokio authorities but China maintained that she had concrete evi- 
dence to substantiate it. That the Japanese were not in sympathy 
with the Siberian republic was evident from their proclamation of 
December 3, forbidding Vladivostok and the maritime provinces to 
unite with it, and also from the part which they played in ousting the 
Vladivostok local government last May. To the charge that Japan 
assisted the anti-Bolsheviki in the latter’s coup d’état by disarming the 
militia of the city, General Tachibana, Japanese commanding officer, 
retorted that such action was necessary to preserve order. On June 
15 it was reported that the government of the Far Eastern Republic 
had decided to join Soviet Russia. 

IBERIAN STATES.—The unsettled political and economic condi- 
tions, so long prevalent in the Iberian peninsula, continued through- 
out the year under review. In Spain the Dato ministry resigned on 
August 30 only to be recast two days later to include two newcomers, 
Sefior Ordoney as Minister of Justice and Sefior Portago as Minister 
of Public Instruction. No change was made in the government’s pro- 
gram. Hoping to divert public attention from the social and eco- 
nomic movement then sweeping over Italy, and to prevent a similar 
revolution in Spain, the Premier promised important reforms at a 
cabinet council presided over by the King on October 4. His pro- 
gram included reorganization of the ministry of labor so that all in- 
dustrial disputes might be legally settled, better housing facilities for 
workmen, workmen’s insurance, codperative cultivation of state and 
municipal domains and private estates hitherto unproductive, in- 
creased railway rates on all commodities not regarded as necessaries 
of life, irrigation, afforestation, harnessing of water-power and re- 
organization of the army and navy.—As a result of general elections 
held December 18 the Conservatives (followers of the government) 
secured 197 seats; Conservatives (followers of Sefior Maura), 21; 
Conservatives (followers of Sefior Lacierval), 20; Liberals of all sec- 
tions, 102; Republicans, 15; Reformists, 8; Socialists, 3; Catalonian 
Autonomists, 18; Monarchists’ Union, 5; Jaimists, 3; Independents 
and Catholics, 12,.— On March 8 Premier Dato was assassinated in 
revenge, it was currently rumored, for his appointment of General 
Anido as Military Governor of Barcelona. Five days later, after the 
veteran leader Antonio Maura had failed to form a cabinet, the Con- 
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servatives united in supporting Sefior Allende-Salazar as Premier. 
He chose a Conservative-Coalition ministry as follows: Foreign Af- 
fairs, Marquis Lema; Interior, Sefior Bugallal; War, Viscount Eza; 
Marine, Sefior Prida; Finance, Sefior Arguelles; Public Works, Seiior 
Lacierval; Public Instruction, Sefor Aparicio; Labor, Count Elizar- 
raga; Justice, Sefior Pinies—At a Socialist Congress held on April 14 
at Madrid the Communists withdrew from the Socialist party after a 
resolution to adhere to the Third International had been rejected by 
a vote of 8808 to 6025.— Military operations against “ rebellious ” 
Moroccans cost Spain $9,000,000 for the first six months of 1920.—In 
Portugal after the sudden death of Premier Baptista (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 139), his cabinet soon dissolved and great difficulty was experienced 
in forming another. Finally on July 19, after an interregnum of over 
a month, Senhor Antonio Granja succeeded in constituting a liberal 
ministry. The struggle with a coal shortage, deficient wheat supply, 
a forty-day railway strike, a depreciated currency and an exhausted 
treasury was too much for this government and it went out of office 
on November 14. Six days later a coalition government was formed 
by Senhor Alvaro de Castro but it could not command the confidence 
of the Chamber and was succeeded on November 30 by another coa- 
lition cabinet formed by Senhor Liberato-Pinto. The new Minister of 
Finance in an effort to wipe out an enormous deficit proposed heavy 
direct property taxes, an inheritance tax which would take one-third 
of the estate, and a graduated income tax. The Pinto cabinet resigned 
February 18 without having solved the vital questions affecting the 
country. After several abortive attempts by various politicians Senhor 
Bernardino Machado succeeded in forming a new ministry on Feb- 
ruary 24. Another political flare-up occurred late in May resulting in 
the resignation of the Machado government; it was succeeded on 
May 25 by a new ministry headed by Thome Barros Qutiroz as Pre- 
mier and Minister of Finance. Rumors of revolutionary and Royalist 
plots were frequent. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES.—Albania continued in her 
effort to establish independence and secure recognition. Her conflict 
with Italy was satisfactorily adjusted at Tirana on August 2 (cf. supra, 
p. 75). According to a modus vivendi the difficulties with Greece and 
Jugoslavia were to be settled by the Supreme Council.—Bulgaria made 
rapid progress in carrying out its program of reconstruction. Under 
the leadership of Premier Stamboulinsky a labor conscription act, a 
new education law and a land act all became effective. By the Labor 
Act all citizens between the ages of twenty and fifty were liable to 
obligatory work to be performed for the state. In this way it was 
hoped to enable the government to develop and cultivate large tracts 
of valuable land, to provide for the improvement and construction of 
state enterprises, e. g., highways, and to foster a spirit of apprecia- 
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tion and responsibility toward the state. For religious reasons Mo- 
hammedan women were exempt from the provisions of the law. 
Under the new Education Act each province was required to maintain 
a certain number of schools of primary and grammar grades and at 
least two high schools for both sexes. Expropriation of surplus land 
belonging to individuals who do not or cannot cultivate it, and its 
distribution to the landless, especially war refugees, was the purpose 
of the land legislation. Premier Stamboulinsky, appearing before the 
Allied Conference in London, dwelt upon the injustice of the ces- 
sion of Western Thrace to Greece; he asserted first that two-thirds 
of the population were bitterly opposed to it and, secondly, that by it 
Bulgaria was cut off from her only territorial outlet to the Aegean 
sea. The Bulgarians employed every resource of diplomacy to re- 
cover the Thracian territory. Premier Stamboulinsky’s proposal for 
the formation of a “ Green International” of agrarians in Southeast- 
ern and Central Europe aroused considerable interest and some en- 
thusiasm in anti-Bolshevist circles—Events in Greece during the year 
under review revolved about dynastic and imperialistic problems. 
The attempted assassination of M. Venizelos in Paris on August 12, 
part of a scheme to overthrow the government and restore Constan- 
tine to the throne, led to rioting in Athens and arrest of several 
members of the pro-Constantine group. Following the premature 
death of King Alexander, October 25, Parliament designated Prince 
Paul, younger brother of the late King, as his successor. Pending his 
acceptance, Parliament, in conformity with the constitution, named 
Admiral P. Kounduriottis as Regent. The Prince-elect declined to 
accept the throne, declaring that it belonged to his father and his 
elder brother George, neither of whom had renounced his right to it. 
This did not meet with the approval of either Premier Venizelos or 
the Allied governments which had been instrumental in driving Con- 
stantine into exile. That the Greek people accepted Prince Paul’s 
point of view was evident in the elections for a new parliament, held 
November 14, which resulted in the repudiation of the Premier. He 
and all but two of his ministers were defeated and 250 Royalists, as 
against 118 Venizelist deputies, were elected. Upon receipt of official 
returns the Venizelos government resigned and was succeeded by a 
cabinet formed by the veteran politician George Rhallis as follows: 
President and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Rhallis; Interior, Teal- 
baris; Finance, Kalogeropoulos; War, Gounaris; Education, Theo. 
Zaimis; Economy and Agriculture, Peter Mavromichali; Marine, 
John Rhallis. On November 17, Regent Kounduriottis tendered his 
resignation and was succeeded by Queen-Mother Olga; she an- 
nounced that she assumed the regency in the absence of “her well- 
beloved son Constantine”. Serious international complications threat- 
ened when on December 5 the Greek people voted overwhelmingly 
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for the return of Constantine, their exiled king; remonstrances and 
warnings were sent by the Supreme Council then sitting in London. 
So strong was their opposition to this action of the Greeks that they 
threatened to abandon Greece to her fate if the latter insisted upon 
Constantine’s return to the throne, but neither their threats nor oppo- 
sition in the Balkans and among the Greeks in Asia Minor prevented 
his triumphal entry into Athens on December 19. Chagrined at the 
turn of events the Allies, especially France and Italy, embarked upon 
a policy of throttling Greece by cutting off financial support and in- 
sisting upon a revision of the Sévres Treaty (cf. supra, p. 7). In the 
latter respect they seem to have been motivated by imperialistic 
reasons. Notwithstanding the secret arrangements between the Kema- 
lists on the one hand and France and Italy on the other (cf. supra, p. 
8), Greece rejected in toto the Allied proposals for a revision of the 
Sévres treaty (cf. supra, p. 8) and in March launched a new offensive 
in Asia Minor in a single-handed effort to force the Turks to conform 
to the terms of the original treaty. They were unsuccessful, and war- 
fare continued without decisive results. In this struggle the French 
and Italians apparently gave aid to the Turks. The Interallied High 
Commission at first declared Constantinople and the Straits to be 
neutral and, therefore, legally closed to the Greeks, but on June 15 
this ruling was reversed. Meanwhile the Greek government appeared 
to be conducting a carefully manceuvered diplomatic campaign with a 
view to securing support of Great Britain as against France and 
Italy, and thus securing as much as possible of the share originally 
allotted to Greece in the Sévres Treaty. Because of his failure to 
agree with the King over the questions of ministerial responsibility 
and representation of Greece at the London conference, Premier 
Rhallis surrendered the premiership in February to Kalogeropoulos, 
who reconstructed the ministry as follows: Agriculture, Ballajzis; 
Justice, Theotokis; Finance, Protopapadakis; Marine, John Rhallis; 
Education, Theo. Zaimis; Interior and communications, Tsaldaris. 
Another change in the government occurred on April 8 when Kalo- 
geropoulos, having failed to retain his grip on the various political 
factions, resigned as premier, his place being taken by Gounaris.— 
During the year matrimonial alliances which may be of future polit- 
ical importance were formed between the reigning houses of Greece 
and Rumania.— All things considered, conditions in Jugoslavia im- 
proved during the year under review. After a series of disagreements 
between the Radicals and the Democrats over questions relating to 
the administration of the provincial governments, control of exports, 
agricultural reform and eligibility of teachers, the Vesnitch govern- 
ment resigned on July 20; three days later Dr. Vesnitch was requested 
to reconstruct his ministry. Following the ratification of the Treaty 
of Rapallo (cf. supra, p. 6), November 12, Dr. Trumbitch, Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, resigned office and his portfolio was taken over by 
the Premier. Elections for a Constituent Assembly to draft a consti- 
tution were held November 28 and resulted as follows: Democrats, 
94; Radicals, 93; Communists, 58; Radich (Croatian autonomy), 50; 
Bosnian Moslems, 24; Catholic Popular party, 23; Peasants, 39; Social 
Democrats, 10; National Socialists (Slovene), 2; minor parties, 26. 
Work on the constitution progressed but was not completed; instead 
of a federation of states as originally planned, the basic law, so it 
seemed probable, would provide for a highly centralized state with 
the old boundaries wiped out and the former divisions replaced by 
departments governed as in France. The peasant and clerical parties 
of Croatia opposed this arrangement and desired to set up a republic. 
The Vesnitch government resigned in December and, after consider- 
able negotiation, was replaced by a coalition ministry headed by 
Pashitch, as follows: Premier and Foreign Affairs, Pashitch; Interior, 
Drachknovitch; Public Works, Yotza Yovanovitch; Public Instruc- 
tion, Pribitchevitch; Agriculture, Pontzeli; Public Health, Karash- 
metovitch; Mines and Forests, Krisman; War, General Branko You- 
vanotich; Social Policy, Koukovetz; Agrarian Reform, Ouzokonvitch; 
Commerce and Industry, Mylyvio Yovanovitch; Justice, Djouritchito; 
Communications, Velisar Yankovitch. Bolshevist propaganda as- 
sumed such alarming proportions during December and January that 
the government instituted severe measures against the Communists, 
including the dissolution of their organization, suppression of their 
papers and prosecution of their leaders in case of disturbances.—The 
death of Nicholas, dethroned King of Montenegro, removed one fac- 
tor of a perplexing problem in the internal affairs of the unitary state. 
—In Rumania extensive agrarian reforms, foundation for which was 
laid in 1917, were taken in hand by the government. Alli estates of 
over 500 hectares in Rumania proper, and of over 100 hectares in Bess- 
arabia, Bukovina and Transylvania were to be distributed to the 
peasantry, who were required to pay 65 per cent of the pre-war value, 
the state paying the remaining 35 per cent; time for payment was to 
extend over a period of 45 years. A series of paralyzing strikes cul- 
minated last November in an attempt to overthrow the government. 
The scheme was defeated by the Premier, General Averescu, who 
caused the arrest of all Socialist and Syndicalist leaders who had en- 
dorsed the Third International. At his order all technical workers 
were called to the colors and put under military discipline. As an 
aftermath a bomb explosion in the Rumanian Senate on December 9 
killed Greceanu, Minister of Public Works, and Bishop Radu, and 
dangerously wounded several others. In Transylvania extreme bit- 
terness resulted from a government decree requiring Magyar children 
to attend Rumanian schools.—Under the inspiration and guidance of 
France a formal “defensive” alliance against Soviet Russia was en- 
tered into by Rumania, Poland and Hungary on March 2. 
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THE BALTIC STATES.—After long and oftentimes acrimonious 
discussions, Finland succeeded in concluding an armistice with Soviet 
Russia on October 1. By the terms of a treaty signed October 12 the 
Petchenga region, Finland’s natural outlet to the Arctic ocean, came 
into her possession; the islands in the gulf of Finland, including Hog- 
land, went to Finland; East Karelia became an autonomous state; 
and the Finnish inhabitants of the government of Petrograd were 
given all the rights of ethnic minorities. The Finns in turn agreed to 
evacuate the districts of Repola and Porajarvi. The award of the 
Aland Islands to Finland by a commission of the League of Nations 
(cf. supra, p. 16) caused great rejoicing. The efforts of the German- 
Finnish reactionaries to overthrow M. Holsti led, early in April, to a 
ministerial crisis. After M. Kallio of the Agrarian Party failed to 
form a cabinet, the task was undertaken by Prof. Vennola, a Pro- 
gressive, and a ministry was constituted as follows: Prime Minister, 
Vennola; Foreign Affairs, Holsti; Interior, Ritavuori; Justice, Hel- 
minen; Commerce, Makkonen; War, Colonel Hamalainen; Communi- 
cations, Pullinen; Education, Liakka; Finance, Ryti; Social Affairs, 
Jonkahainen; Agriculture, Kacio.—Political and social disturbances in 
Esthonia were responsible for the July downfall of the Tonnison 
Socialist ministry. Early in August the former Premier returned to 
power at the head of a coalition government recruited from the Inde- 
pendent and People’s parties. Following the recognition of Esthonia 
by the Great Powers, economic conditions improved, but commerce 
was still hampered by customs barriers. The new constitution, mod- 
eled largely after that of Switzerland, went into effect during the year. 
Particularly notable were its provisions relative to state socialization 
and to initiation of legislation—By a treaty signed with Soviet Russia 
on August 11, Latvia obtained the right to exploit 250,000 acres of 
Russian forest. Both parties agreed to submit their claims to a refer- 
endum in the Drissa district. During the year the Letts made great 
progress in inaugurating their land-reform and nationalization pro- 
grams; telephones, telegraphs, railroads and shipping are now owned 
by the state, and a recent law permits the government to acquire 
shares in enterprises which exploit state property. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Latvian land policy was that everybody should be able 
to own land. The law provided for a state land fund to cover ex- 
tended credit to new owners who may acquire land without any ini- 
tial payment. Each landless family may secure a maximum of ap- 
proximately 60 acres, and as most of the forfeited land is covered by 
mortgages held by Latvian banks, compensation is provided for.— 
Between the millstones of Poland and Russia, Lithuania passed 
through a troublesome year. On July 12 she entered into a peace 
agreement with Moscow by which the latter agreed to pay 3,000,000 
rubles in gold, to release Lithuania from all share in the old Russian 
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debts and to define her boundaries so as to include Vilna, Lida and 
Grodno. This treaty was supplemented in August by one relative to 
Bolshevist evacuation of Vilna; hardly had the arrangement been 
concluded when the Lithuanians came into conflict with the Poles, 
who insisted not only on certain boundary rectifications but on occu- 
pying Vilna and using Lithuania’s railroads in their offensive against 
the Bolsheviki. Hostilities ceased for the time being when, through 
the mediation of the League of Nations, a commission was appointed 
to study the respective claims to the disputed territories. This 
pacific proposal was rendered futile by the seizure of Vilna on Octo- 
ber 9 by the Polish adventurer, General Zeligowski. Lithuania in 
protesting against this action to the world at large and to the League 
of Nations, staunchly asserted that she had evidence that Zeligowski’s 
move had been supported by the Polish government. This accusa- 
tion the Polish authorities at first vigorously denied. At this juncture 
the League of Nations suggested that the dispute be settled by pleb- 
iscite. After protracted delay the League announced in March that 
because of the hostility of both disputants to the plebiscite scheme it 
would be abandoned in favor of a settlement by direct negotiation. 
The first step in this direction was taken on April 21 when represen- 
tatives of the two countries held their first conference. Settlement 
was still pending at the end of June. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES. — In Sweden general elections 
to the Rigsdag resulted disastrously for the government. The Con- 
servatives elected 68, a gain of 13; Farmers’ National Union, 28, a 
gain of 19; Social Democrats, 76, a loss of 11; Liberals, 45, a loss of 
18; Left Socialists, 4, a loss of 6. As a result of this popular decision 
the coalition ministry of Hjalmar Branting resigned office on October 
22. The Liberals refused to join the Socialists in reconstructing the 
former government. After much difficulty a new cabinet was formed, 
October 29, with Baron Louis de Geer as Prime Minister and Count 
Wrangel as Minister of Foreign Affairs. In his speech from the 
throne at the opening of the Rigsdag in the middle of January the 
King referred to the death of Crown Princess Margaret, to Sweden’s 
adhesion to the League of Nations, and to the importance of main- 
taining the country’s means of defense. In order to combat the 
financial crisis he urged strict economy, both private and govern- 
mental. The program of the government included social reform, 
labor legislation and tariff revision. The state budget showed a total 
of 1,300,000,000 kroner, or an increase of 225,000,000 over last year. 
Upon failure to receive the support of both chambers the de Geer 
ministry resigned office in February. Hjalmar Branting declined the 
invitation of King Gustav to form a new ministry as did Admiral 
Lundman, Conservative leader, and Prof. Eden, leader of the Lib- 
erals. Finally von Sydow was persuaded to undertake the task and 
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succeeded in reconstructing the old ministry, Bekow as Minister of 
Finance being the only new member. Hammarskjold, Minister of 
Defense, resigned office in May after the Rigsdag had passed a 
measure limiting the period of military service to 165 days instead of 
225 as he had proposed.— Throughout the year keen interest was 
manifested in the disposition of the Aland Islands; disappointment 
was felt in Sweden over the recommendation of the Special League 
of Nations Commission that the archipelago be awarded to Finland.— 
During the year under review Norway suffered from serious labor 
disturbances, including a railroad strike called December 1 and a 
strike by the seamen called May 9. Attempts to call a general strike 
in December were thwarted by the Norwegian Community Aid, an 
organization formed to ward off industrial conflicts. In accordance 
with the minority report of a Royal Commission the Storthing in 
July enacted a measure providing for industrial works councils with 
advisory functions. The majority report recommended that the 
councils, which were composed of not more than three representatives 
of employers and of from nine to twelve representatives of employees, 
be given far-reaching jurisdiction in industrial matters. On January 
17, following a split in the ranks of the National Labor Party, a new 
organization called the Norwegian Socialist-Democratic-Labor Party 
was formed; its membership was recruited from the ranks of Mod- 
erate Socialists who advocated parliamentary methods.—In Denmark 
elections to the Folkething (House) held on July 6 resulted as fol- 
lows: Party of the Left, 51, a gain of 3; Conservatives, 27, a loss of 1; 
Raaicals, 18, a gain of 2; Socialists, 48, a gain of 6; Tradesmen, 3, a 
loss of 1; German Schleswig, 1. Elections to the Landsthing (Senate) 
showed a substantial majority for the government parties, the Left 
and the Conservatives; the Socialists, however, gained 3 seats. An- 
nouncement was made on September 8 that the amendment to the 
Danish Constitution, incorporating North Schleswig as a part of Den- 
mark, had been ratified by a popular referendum, 613,471 to 19,490; 
the Socialists, for political reasons, refrained from voting. Danish 
syndicalists decided in May to affiliate with the Third International. 
OTHER EUROPEAN STATES.—During the first half of the year 
under review Holland was disturbed by numerous strikes and lock- 
outs. For the year 1920 there were no less than 457 strikes affecting 
49,208 workers; the number of lockouts for the same period totaled 
18, affecting 11,385 hands. To minimize future labor troubles the 
government on December 28 proposed to institute throughout the 
country commissions with powers of intervention and authority to 
act as courts of arbitration at the request of both parties to the dis- 
pute. These commissions would inquire into causes of conflict and 
fix responsibility, and their decisions were to be given the force of 
law. To ensure complete understanding of all disputes, the commis- 
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sions could compel the production of books and documents. The 
government presented its program to include partial revision of the 
constitution, a new educational law (compulsory education), meas- 
ures for the regulation of industry, agricultural legislation, a plan for 
nation-wide electrification, and improvements in the East Indies. In 
her speech from the throne Queen Wilhelmina intimated that in- 
creased taxation was inevitable. The committee appointed by the 
Second Chamber to consider revision of the constitution submitted 
its report November 5. Among other things it favored the main- 
tenance of the monarchial form of government but recommended that 
in case there should be no male heir to Princess Juliana, the people 
should be empowered through the Estates-General to determine their 
form of government. It further recommended universal suffrage, 
election of the First Chamber by proportional representation, revision 
of the constitution by popular referendum, admission of laymen to 
the practice of law, and biennial budgets. Early in October D. Fock, 
President of the Upper Chamber, was appointed Governor-General of 
the Dutch East Indies; D. A. P. Nkoolen was elected as his successor 
in the Chamber. Funds were voted for the renewal of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, which had been interrupted in 1907. After 
prolonged negotiation the Liberal and Liberal Independent parties 
and the Economic League fused into a single organization. Accord- 
ing to preliminary returns of the census taken in December the popu- 
lation of Holland totaled 6,841,155, a gain of 1.42 per cent since 1909. 
—In Belgium a bill granting unrestricted suffrage to women was de- 
feated in the Chamber of Deputies on July 1 by a vote of 89 to 74. 
Later in the month, however, the Chamber voted 146 to 4 to amend 
the constitution so that any future parliament by a two-thirds major- 
ity may extend the suffrage without constitutional revision. Differ- 
ences of opinion relative to the reorganization of the army, the atti- 
tude of Belgium toward the Russo-Polish war, socialization of in- 
dustry, the Flemish question, and numerous union problems, together 
with vexing industrial disputes, led to a ministerial crisis early in 
November. The fall of the coalition government of M. Delacroix 
was foreshadowed in the prior resignation of M. Paul Hymans, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; M. Paul Janson, Minister of National De- 
fense, and M. Louis Franch, Colonial Minister. After ten days of 
skillful negotiation a new coalition cabinet was formed on November 
19 composed of 4 Catholics, 4 Socialists, 3 Liberals and 1 non- 
partisan as follows: M. de Wiart, Premier; M. Vandervelde, Justice; 
M. Jaspar, Foreign Affairs; M. Van de Vyvere, Economic Affairs; 
M. Devéze, National Defense; M. Neujean, Railways; M. Destrée, 
Science and Art; M. Wanters, Industry, Labor and Food; M. Anseele, 
Public Works; Colonel Theunis, Finance; M. Ruzette, Agriculture; 
M. Franch, Colonies. On December 9 the Chamber expressed confi- 
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dence by a vote of 122 to 3. In the Communal Elections held April 
24, the Catholics made notable gains at the expense of the Liberals 
and Socialists. On February 3 an eight-hour-day bill was enacted. 
The Third International was repudiated by the Socialist party, 448,000 
to 37,000. At the Colonial Congress, which opened December 18, 
King Albert made a lengthy appeal for the further development of 
the Belgian Congo. Post-war reconstruction made rapid develop- 
ment during the year.—A Federal Labor Bureau was established in 
Switzerland to have jurisdiction over all questions affecting labor, 
including the drafting of bills regulating relations between employer 
and employee. The Bureau was designed to act also as an inter- 
mediary between the Swiss government and the labor organs of the 
League of Nations. The executive of the Swiss Social Democratic 
party voted 4o to 18 against adherence to the Third International. 
M. Ador was succeeded in the presidency of the Republic by Dr. G. 
Motta.—In December Luxemburg was admitted to membership in the 
League of Nations.— On account of the almost constant wrangling 
between German and Polish elements the Free City of Danzig passed 
through a stormy political year. On December 7, Dr. Sahm, former 
burgomaster, was elected President of the Senate and thus automati- 
cally became the first President of the City-State. 


IX. ASIA AND AFRICA 


CHINA. — Harassed by famine and by continued civil war, threat- 
ened with bankruptcy and menaced by the overshadowing hand of 
Japan, the people of China passed through a year of abject misery. 
The solution of the long conflict between the North and the South, 
which seemed imminent early in June, 1920, was seriously interrupted 
when a new struggle was precipitated in the North by the dismissal 
of General Hsu Shu-cheng, commander of the frontier-defense troops 
in Mongolia and a prominent member of the Anfu group. The 
Anfus, reputed to be corrupt and in favor of a pro-Japanese policy, 
bitterly opposed peace with the South by negotiation, a step openly 
advocated by President Hsu Shih-cheng. Taking exception to the 
action of the President, they refused to sanction the dismissal of the 
frontier commander and war ensued between the two military parties 
of the North, the Chih-li and the Anfus. The defeat of Tuan Chih-jui, 
leader of the Anfus, by General Wei Pei-fu south of Peking on July 
18 threw the capital into a state of panic and the city was placed 
under martial law. As a result of negotiations at Tientsin on July 25 
the Anfus reluctantly acceded to the punishment of General Hsu 
Shu-cheng and disbandment of his frontier-defense force, as well as 
the dissolution of the Anfu Club.—Following this defeat a new cabinet 
was appointed on August 11 with Ching Yung-peng as Prime Minister 
and Minister of War; Dr. Wu Yen, Foreign Affairs; Admiral Sah 
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Chen-ping, Navy; Chang Chih-tau, Interior; Yeh Kung-chow, Com- 
munications; Wang Nai-ping, Commerce; Chow Tsze-chi, Finance; 
Fan Yuan-lien, Education; and Tung Kang, Justice. The new min- 
istry, being exceedingly anxious to end the civil strife, adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude toward the South. The Canton government, how- 
ever, was so hard pressed by revolutionary armies under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who insisted that the Peking government 
was reactionary, pro-Japanese and unrepresentative of the people of 
China, it could do little in the way of negotiation with the Peking 
authorities. Finally, late in October, General Tsen Chun-hsuan, the 
soul of the Canton régime, announced the dissolution of the Canton 
government and the renunciation of independence by the southern 
provinces of Kwantung and Kwangsi. President Hsu on October 30 
issued a proclamation declaring the North and South reunited and 
called for the election of a new parliament. Both of these occur- 
rences were angrily denounced by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his followers 
who had, in the meantime, established a “ constitutionalist” govern- 
ment in the South. From its inception, this factional government 
maintained an attitude of unyielding hostility toward the Peking gov- 
ernment, which it continued to denounce as corrupt, traitorous and 
inefficient. Actual fighting between the North and the South virtually 
ceased but reunion was not achieved.—Worse than civil war was the 
suffering caused by the terrible famine that has prostrated the five 
provinces watered by the Yellow river. This region, inhabited by a 
population of between thirty and forty millions, was for many months 
without rain. As a result there was an almost total failure of crops. 
By October thousands were perishing of starvation; during the fol- 
lowing months conditions grew constantly worse although foreign 
aid of food and money brought considerable relief to the stricken 
areas.—The anti-Japanese feeling, so prevalent in recent years, still 
continued. Relations between China and Japan were further strained 
when it became known that nine of the ten former military chiefs 
and cabinet officers of the Anfu group had been granted protection 
in the Japanese consulate after the defeat of Tuan Chih-jui. In its 
report, submitted early in October, the Commission of Inquiry, sent 
to investigate the administration of the Chinese Eastern Railway, de- 
clared that the many raids on the railway had been instigated by the 
Japanese and that the Japanese had done all in their power to hamper 
the administration of the road. Further evidence of anti-Japanese 
feeling was manifest in the parade organized by students in Peking 
on November 17 as a protest against the action of Japan in sending 
troops to protect Japanese interests in Huchun. The Chinese govern- 
ment repeatedly asserted that the presence of these troops was un- 
necessary and, toward the end of March, it was officially announced 
from Tokio that the Japanese forces would be withdrawn on April 1. 
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The Peking government refused to treat with Japan over the return 
of Shantung and the boycott of Japanese goods still continued.—The 
reunion of Outer Mongolia with China (cf. last Recorp, p. 143) proved 
to be of short duration. In February a combined force of Mongols, 
“white” Russians and Japanese, under the command of General Un- 
gern, an associate of General Semenov, routed the Chinese garrison 
stationed at Urga, the Mongolian capital. On February 25 General 
Ungern was crowned king of independent Mongolia.— The Peking 
government, although financially embarrassed, for obvious reasons 
declined to accept the new consortium loan plan, the details of which 
were officially handed to China on February 1. A strong current of 
public opinion prevailed that the consortium, if accepted, might be 
followed by foreign military and political interference. Then, too, 
Chinese nationalists felt that acceptance of the terms of the consor- 
tium, which provided for foreign supervision of expenditures, would 
involve loss of Chinese prestige. The plan was opposed from the 
first by Chinese bankers who quite naturally did not desire compe- 
tition, and, furthermore, the party of Dr. Sun Yat-sen resolutely op- 
posed any foreign assistance to the Peking government, alleging 
that funds thus obtained would be used by military reactionaries for 
the further oppression of the people.— Announcement was made on 
September 1 that Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese minister to the 
United States, would be transferred to London to represent China in 
the League of Nations; Alfred Sze, minister to London, was named 
to succeed Dr. Koo at Washington. 

JAPAN. — An increasing demand for reform and for the elimina- 
tion of “invisible government”, the Shantung controversy, pacifica- 
tion of Korea, the continued military occupation of Eastern Siberia 
and Upper Manchuria, and the question of Japanese immigration to 
the United States, were the outstanding problems which confronted 
Japan during the year under review. The long dispute over the pro- 
posed reform of the franchise (cf. last Recorp, p. 145) was adjusted 
temporarily when on July 12 the Diet by a vote of 283 to 150 rejected 
a proposal for universal suffrage. In the debate preceding the vote, 
Premier Hara, while admitting that suffrage extension was necessary, 
declared that it was improper to adopt universal suffrage without 
giving the amended electoral law a trial. In reply to the contention 
of the opposition that the cabinet should respect the decision of the 
Diet to grant universal suffrage without a referendum to the country, 
the Premier sought to justify the government’s appeal to the people 
and he was sustained by a vote of 283 to 145. Throughout the coun- 
try great excitement prevailed, pro-suffrage demonstrations taking 
place not only in Tokio but in the provinces as well.—The deadlock 
with China regarding Shantung continued, athough Japanese spokes- 
men repeatedly asserted that Japan was willing to negotiate with 
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China regarding return of the disputed province; thus Viscount 
Uchida, Japanese Foreign Minister, publicly expressed himself on 
January 2, and Baron Hayashi, Japanese ambassador to London, in a 
carefully worded statement before the League of Nations Assembly, 
voiced a similar opinion. The latter affirmed that internal disturb- 
ances in China rendered negotiation extremely difficult, and Japan, 
he stated, “must be assured that trade in Shantung shall be open” 
and Japan “must settle how it shall be open and what guarantees we 
get that it remain so”.—Japanese anxiety regarding Korea continued; 
early in the year Admiral Saito, Japanese governor-general, outlined 
a plan for Korean self-government (cf. last RecorD, pp. 143-144). The 
scheme, providing for popular election and limited home-rule, made 
little impression upon the belligerent Koreans. In September serious 
rioting at Gesnau resulted in the partial destruction of the property 
of several Japanese concerns including the Korean Industrial Bank 
and the Oriental Development Company. These acts of violence 
were followed in November by a pitched battle in the Huchun district 
between Japanese troops and Koreans. The Japanese forces, sent in 
spite of China’s protest, were openly charged with having com- 
mitted acts of barbarity; Presbyterian missionaries, for instance, in- 
sisted that hundreds of innocent Koreans were put to death; Japanese 
officials retorted that the homes of the missionaries were centers of 
anti-Japanese agitation and hiding places for Korean rebels who 
adopted Christianity merely as a cloak to cover their real design to 
undermine Japanese authority. In defending their course of summary 
execution, reprisals and property destruction, Japanese authorities 
declared such action necessary in order to suppress the Korean inde- 
pendence movement. Approval of Japan’s policy of forcible assimila- 
tion cost the prominent Korean, Bingen Shoku, his life on February 
18. Even in the Diet the government’s Korean policy was from time 
to time severely criticized by the opposition.—Japanese influence was 
still a potent factor in Eastern Siberia. On September 22 it was 
officially announced that Japan had decided to withdraw her troops 
from this region except from those places where the defense of the 
empire made continued presence of troops imperative. Early in Jan- 
uary Viscount Uchida expressed the hope that a sufficiently stable 
régime would be established in Siberia to enable Japan to withdraw 
her troops from Vladivostok and the maritime provinces. Following 
the announcement, made for the first time in the history of Japan, 
that he would attack the government formally at a certain session on 
the floor of the Diet, Viscount Kato on January 24 bitterly arraigned 
the cabinet for its foreign policy. In reply the Premier asserted that 
continued occupation of certain districts in Siberia was absolutely 
necessary for the interests of Japan. The shooting of an American 
lieutenant, W. H. Langdon, by a Japanese sentry at Vladivostok on 
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January 8 brought forth representations from the United States and 
an expression of regret from Japan.—The Tokio cabinet on Novem- 
ber 30 submitted the budget for 1921-22 totaling approximately $778,- 
000,000 (1,562,000,000 yen); of this sum $369,000,000 was for arma- 
ments, the army budget being about $122,500,000 and that of the navy, 
$247,000,000, including $72,000,000 for new construction. On February 
8 Yukio Ozaki, deposed leader of the opposition, moved for curtail- 
ment ot military expenditures, especially for naval armament, and 
proposed a conference with England and the United States on the 
subject of disarmament. The proposal for curtailment was defeated 
by a vote of 245 to 38, the militarists and capitalists declaring that 
conditions in China and Siberia did not permit army or navy retrench- 
ment. After further debate on the subject confidence was expressed 
in the government by a vote of 259 to 141.—On September 4 Viscount 
Chinda, ambassador to the Court of St. James, was succeeded by 
Baron Hayashi; about the same time Mr. Matsui, Japanese ambas- 
sador to France, was replaced by Viscount Ishii—The Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance was temporarily renewed for one year.—The population 
of Japan, Korea, Formosa and Sakhalin, according to the first census 
of the Japanese Empire, was announced on March 1 as 77,005,112, in- 
cluding 55,961,140 in Japan proper. (Cf. International Relations, pp. 
I-19)., 

TURKEY.—The treaty of peace between Turkey and the Allies (cf. 
last RecorD, pp. 9-10) was signed at the famous French town of Sévres 
on August 10. The Porte, following receipt of the treaty, submitted 
a memorandum to the Allies in which protest was made against the 
composition of the Straits Commission. It was insisted that Turkey 
should be represented; the claim was also advanced that the straits 
should be administered in the same manner as the Suez Canal, as pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Constantinople of October 29, 1888. The 
assertion was made that the clauses calling for the demolition of forti- 
fications and the occupation of their sites by Allied troops was an 
impairment of Turkey’s sovereign rights and of the security of the 
Ottoman state. The Turkish counter-proposals rejected the articles 
dealing with the surrender of Thrace, Smyrna and Syria, protested 
against inclusion of the port of Alexandretta in the French mandate, 
and proposed that the islands of Lemnos, Imbros and Tenedos at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles be included in the same zone as the 
straits, thus remaining Ottoman territory under Allied control. The 
drastic reply of the Allies to these counter-proposals was given on 
July 17 in the nature of an ultimatum and resulted in an immediate 
reconstruction of the government. Djemal Pasha, Minister of Public 
Works, and Fahreddine Bey, Minister of Education, both members 
of the peace delegation, and Durri Zada Abdullah Effendi, Minister 
of Religion, resigned. By July 31 the cabinet, still under Damad 
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Ferid Pasha as Grand Vizier, had been reconstructed to include Said 
Molla, Justice; Muhatas Bey, Public Works; Muntaz Pasha, Interior; 
Ehen Ali Bey, Finance; and Mustapha Sabri Effendi, Religion; all 
the new members were reputed to be pro-British in sympathy. Mean- 
while at a meeting of the Dynastic Council, held July 21 and attended 
by the Sultan and many imperial princes, a decision was reached to 
sign the treaty without delay. The new peace delegation, headed by 
Rechid Bey, former Minister of Interior, consisted of Reza Tewfik 
Bey, formerly Minister of Education; Hadi Pasha, Minister of Agri- 
culture; and Rechad Halias Bey, minister to Switzerland. Four days 
later at a Nationalist congress meeting at Angora the Sévres treaty 
was denounced, the congress declaring it would oppose the fulfilment 
of its terms by military force. After undergoing the conflicting pres- 
sure of the Sultan, the Nationalists and the Interallied Commission, 
the government of Damad Ferid Pasha surrendered office on October 
18, leaving the peace treaty still unratified. Tewfik Pasha was at once 
named Grand Vizier and by October 21 had selected the following 
cabinet, which met with the approval of the Chamber: Interior, Mar- 
shal Izzet; War, General Zia; Navy, Marshal Saleh; Foreign Affairs, 
Sefa Bey; Agriculture, Kiazim Bey; Religion, Nury Effendi. Instead 
of securing immediate ratification, the new Grand Vizier announced 
that the treaty would be ratified as soon as the government suc- 
ceeded in bringing about national reunion. Efforts to secure national 
adhesion proved futile. The Nationalists, suspecting that the de jure 
Turkish government was simply an agency of the Allies, especially of 
Great Britain, and encouraged by the diplomatic rifts among the 
Allies themselves, refused either to recognize the Constantinople 
régime or to accept the Treaty of Sévres. It was due in part to the 
military and diplomatic success of the Nationalists that the Supreme 
Council arranged for a conference on the Near East to consider re- 
vision of the Sévres treaty; this conference was held at London, Feb- 
ruary 21 to March 12 (cf. supra, p. 8). On February 5 the National- 
ist government which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had established at An- 
gora asserted that it alone was the true government of Turkey. 
France at this time strongly favored recognizing the Kemalists, i. e., 
adherents of the Angora government, but Great Britain as vigorously 
opposed such action. Early in April it was revealed that both France 
and Italy had concluded secret treaties with the Kemalists at the very 
time that Greece was fighting in Anatolia to enforce the terms of the 
Sévres treaty and the Near Eastern Conference was in session in Lon- 
don.—With Soviet Russia the Kemalists maintained friendly relations 
and on March 16 it was reported that a Nationalist delegation had 
signed a treaty at Moscow by the terms of which, according to the 
French Foreign Office, Russia was to recognize Constantinople as the 
capital of Turkey. Both countries demanded an international arrange- 
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ment for the organization of the territories bordering on the Black 
sea and the Dardanelles. The Turks agreed to abandon Batum, giv- 
ing the port to Georgia, and they further agreed to recognize the 
autonomy of that state. Armenia was to disappear as a political en- 
tity and be divided between Georgia, Azerbaijan and Turkey. —In 
reply to a telegram sent by the Papal Secretary of State in the name 
of Pope Benedict XV to the Angora government respecting the lives 
and property of Christians in Asia Minor, Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
assured the Vatican early in April of the safety and welfare of all 
peoples in his domain irrespective of race or religion—On March 15 
Talaat Pasha, leader of the Young Turk party, former Grand Vizier 
and Minister of Finance, was assassinated in Charlottenburg, a suburb 
of Berlin, by an Armenian student. It was upon Talaat Pasha that 
the Armenians placed responsibility for the Armenian massacres. 
OTHER ASIATIC AND AFRICAN STATES. — Events in the 
former territories of the Ottoman empire, namely Palestine, Smyrna, 
Syria and Mesopotamia, centered largely around the efforts of the 
mandatory powers to enforce their authority. Following the Inter- 
national Zionist Conference at London, July 5-23, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
British High Commissioner to Palestine, appointed his advisory 
council. On October 11 200 delegates of the Jewish National Assem- 
bly came together at Jerusalem. The terms of the Palestine mandate 
submitted by Great Britain to the League of Nations made it clear 
that it was the intention to establish a national home for the Jewish 
people rather than to create a Jewish state. It would appear that 
the British mandate was opposed by the Arabs who were apparently 
supported by the old Franco-Syrian colony at Beirut, by the orthodox 
Jews who on principle objected to political Zionism, and by “ Little 
Englanders” who saw in it an additional burden saddled upon the 
empire. — On July 15 General Gouraud, French commander in Syria, 
in an ultimatum to Prince Feisal, the so-called King of Syria, de- 
manded that within twenty-four hours he acknowledge the French 
mandate, adopt French as the official language, French currency as 
the official currency, and hand over to France control of the railway 
from Risk to Aleppo. The French commander was publicly labeled 
by Feisal as guilty of criminal and cowardly conduct and his actions, 
which brought a sharp protest from Feisal’s father, Hussein, King of 
the Hedjaz, were severely criticized in the British House of Com- 
mons and by the British press. In January Premier Leygues, in a 
speech before the French chamber, declared in regard to Syria that 
“France will keep all of it and always”.—By promising self-govern- 
ment and employing a force of not less than 80,000 men, the British 
attempted to pacify Mesopotamia. On November 20 a council of state 
was established at Bagdad to assist British High Commissioner Sir 
Percy Cox in the administration of the territory. Great Britain had 
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already expended vast sums to maintain its power and prestige in 
this region, and many Englishmen advocated abandonment of the 
entire territory with the exception of the oil districts at the head of 
the Persian gulf (cf. supra, p. 13).—The so-called Caucasus Republics 
of Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia were in large part overrun by 
the armies either of Soviet Russia or Nationalistic Turkey, both of 
which for a time cooperated in overwhelming the established govern- 
ments. At the close of the year the entire Caucasus region was either 
dominated by or in league with Moscow. Anti-Bolshevist factions, 
supported it is asserted by Great Britain, waged incessant warfare 
against their communistic brethren. Before the advent of the Bol- 
sheviki into the region, the Allies, in an effort to determine the boun- 
daries of Armenia, invited ex-President Wilson to fix the frontier in 
the vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis. Mr. Wilson ac- 
cepted this invitation and sent his completed survey to the Premiers 
on December 9. The boundary as fixed by him extended from the 
Black Sea, at a point slightly west of Tireboli, west of Kelkat and 
Erzingan through Mitikan, west of Mush and Bitlis and south of 
Lake Van to the frontier of Azerbaijan. The vilayets of Diarbekr, 
Sivas, Harpoot and Adana, often claimed by Armenian nationalists, 
were not included in the award. The Allies did not undertake to 
make the new boundary effective—In Persia as the result of a coup 
d'état engineered from Kasvin, the British headquarters, General Reza 
Khan with 2500 national Cossacks deposed the Siphadar cabinet on 
February 20. On March 11 the new government submitted a résumé 
of proposed internal and external policy. Among other things it pro- 
posed to abrogate the last Anglo-Persian agreement and to rid Persia 
of the presence of foreign troops.—Siberia in seeking to negotiate a 
loan of $5,000,000 from the United States, objected to the appoint- 
ment of a financial adviser by the American government.— On Jan- 
uary 24 British airmen routed the forces of “Mad” Mullah in Soma- 
liland. 
H. J. CARMAN, 

E. D. GRAPER. 
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